


This is a reproduction of one of the posters being used in 
England to stimulate interest in war gardening. Being in 
color, and original in design, it makes a very effective display. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








THE FERTILIZER SITUATION 


to the home gardener this year—3-8-7, the victory garden 

fertilizer. About the only difference between this new 
formula and most of those which he was able to buy in the past 
is a lower nitrogen content as indicated by the first of the three 
figures. In order to get results comparable to those of other years, 
all that it will be necessary to do will be to make a somewhat 
heavier application. However, it has long been known that the 
older, richer mixtures were often over-used. Thus the newer 
formula used at little more than the familiar rate may tend to 
reduce plant injury caused by over-feeding. 

In any event, the maximum dosage should be 50 pounds per 
1000 square feet, and in most soils 10 or 15 pounds less for 
that unit of area. 

While applications greater than this maximum are not recom- 
mended for reasons of both benefit to garden crops and conserv- 
ing of the national supply of nitrogen, there does not seem to 
be any limitation on the amount of victory garden fertilizer 
which will be sold to any one gardener. This fact can work to the 
advantage of the small user, in that the price per pound is appre- 
ciably less when victory garden fertilizer is purchased in 100- 
pound packages. Thus, the patriotic shopper will club in with 
one or more neighbors to save money by buying a larger unit 
which can then be divided. This will save labor and expense 
for the dealer. 

Complete chemical fertilizers are not the only available source 
of plant food. It is important to remember that one chemical 
element, phosphorus—represented by the middle figure of the 
complete formula—can be purchased separately and used to 
advantage to augment natural manures and composts. The 
preparation in which phosphorus is most quickly available to 
plants is superphosphate. Phosphorus is also to be had in bone 
meal but in such slowly available form as to be of little imme- 
diate value to 1943 garden crops. Any quick results from the 
application of bone meal will be due to the nitrogen which it 
also contains. Animal manures, composts, peat moss and other 
similar materials of organic origin are valu- 
able not only for the plant food which they 
yield up upon decomposition but also for 
their conditioning effect upon the soil. Soil 
which is rich in organic material, commonly 
referred to as humus, is a superior plant- 
growing medium. Roots will develop in it 
more readily. Water is retained to the benefit 
of growing plants in dry weather. Organic 
material also prevents soluble plant foods 
from leaching away before they can be taken 
up by the plants. 


"Te term complete chemical fertilizer means just one thing 
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MOST IMPORTANT VEGETABLES 


E consensus of vegetable growing experts in the 

northeastern United States is that ten kinds stand out 

as most practical for home garden culture. Judged on the 

basis of ease in growing, nutritive value and yield per 

square foot these ten vegetables rank in importance in 
the following order— 


Tomatoes Spinach 
Beans Lettuce 
Carrots Broccoli 
Swiss Chard Cabbage 
Beets Sweet Corn 


Doubtless different lists will be recommended in other 
parts of the country, although the one given may be con- 
sidered basically correct in nearly all sections. 




















As far as plant food content is concerned, organic materials 
are variable in accordance with their sources, make-ups and the 
ways in which they have been stored. Thus, it is not always 
possible to state their exact formulas or to specify definite 
amounts to apply. In general animal manures and properly pre- 
pared composts are seldom available in maximum amounts. 
However, study of recent publications by several agricultural 
colleges reveals that a garden 20 by 50 feet will be well fertilized 
if given any one of the following combinations. 

1. 30 to 40 pounds of 3-8-7 victory garden fertilizer. 

20 pounds of victory garden fertilizer and 20 to 25 bushels 
of fresh barnyard manure. 

3. 20 pounds of victory garden fertilizer and 50 pounds of 
dehydrated cow manure. 

4. 50 pounds of dried poultry manure and 25 pounds of super- 
phosphate. : 

5. 20 pounds of victory garden’ fertilizer and 50 pounds of 
dried sheep or goat manure. 

6. 15 pounds of victory garden fertilizer, 15 pounds of super- 
phosphate and 20 bushels of fresh farm- 
yard manure. 

7. 20 pounds of superphosphate and 60 
pounds of activated sewage sludge (mil- 
organite); 100 pounds of wood ashes 
can be added to this mixture if the soil 
is shown by test to be acid. 

The first step in the economic utilization 
of fertilizer in sections where acid soils pre- 
vail, is liming the ground. A soil that is ade- 
quately limed will get along with less fer- 
tilizer than one that is too acid. Although 








not a fertilizer itself, lime exerts a favorable 
action on soil micro-organisms, helping to 
make fertilizer elements more readily avail- 
able to plants. In addition, lime will im- 
prove the structure of heavy soils. 

Either of two forms of lime can be used. 
Ground limestone is applied at the rate of 
50 pounds per 1000 square feet on moder- 
ately acid sandy loam soils, or up to 120 
pounds for very acid heavy loam soils. 
Hydrated lime is applied at three-fourths 
these rates. Wood ashes, saved from the 
fireplace and stored in a dry location, can 
be used instead of lime, at the rate of 100 
pounds per 1000 square feet for a moder- 
ately acid soil. Besides supplying lime, 
wood ashes contribute potash and some 
phosphoric acid, elements especially im- 
portant to root crops like carrots and beets. 

Lime or wood ashes can be broadcast 
now. Then it is to be spaded or plowed 
inte the soil as soon as the ground is work- 
able. If manure or compost is to be used, 
this can be incorporated at the same time. 

Spading or plowing under one-third of 
the 3-8-7 fertilizer supply, along with 
lime and manure if used, will put it down 
where the roots can get it and where the 
soil remains moist even in dry weather. 
Some gardeners make the mistake of 
smoothing off the soil surface first, then 
broadcasting the fertilizer and _ feebly 
scratch it into the soil. 

Another third of the commercial fer- 
tilizer can be broadcast just after digging 


but before smoothing, and raked into the 
soil during the smoothing process. This 
leaves one-third for use as a side dressing 
during the growing season. A good time to 
apply such a fertilizer ‘‘booster’’ is follow- 
ing a long wet spell when heavy rains may 
have leached out much of the soluble fer- 
tilizer. Or it can be used anytime the plants 
show need of it, or about mid-season, re- 
gardless of the condition of the plants. 

Mulching is helpful in conserving mois- 
ture and keeping down weeds. Straw, grass 
clippings, leaves and salt-grass hay are 
materials that can be used for this purpose. 
Mulching is applied between the rows in a 
layer about an inch or more thick and left 
throughout the season. 

Planting a cover crop is a good con- 
servation practice on land that is not in 
use now but is to be planted to vegetables 
in 1944. If such an area is in sod, it should 
be plowed this Spring along with the rest 
of the garden, and planted to soy beans, 
field peas, rye, oats or some other crop. 
This should be dug under when full grown 
but while still succulent. Toward Fall, this 
area and all land free of vegetables should 
be sown to rye, rye grass or oats to provide 
Winter protection. Such a crop takes up 
any soluble plant food in the soil, adds 
organic matter and helps to maintain good 
tilth. 

Fertilizer can be saved by avoiding 
waste. In other words, we should not plant 
more than time or experience permits. A 








TREATED SEEDS 


T APPEARS that many persons 

have been frightened by articles 
which have been printed in some of 
the newspapers to the effect that 
vegetable seeds being offered this year 
have been treated with materiais 
which render them poisonous. There 
are no grounds for alarm on this 
score as long as the seeds are used 
for planting purposes only. It is true 
that some seedsmen have their seeds 
treated chemically to rid them of 
seed-borne diseases and to protect 
them from damping-off fungi dur- 
ing the germinating period. While 
it may not be safe for anyone to use 
peas, beans or lentils from the seed 
stores, and especially those in pack- 
ages, for culinary purposes, there is 
nothing harmful about these treated 
seeds which can be transmitted to the 
growing plants or make the subse- 
quent crop dangerous to eat. From 
the point of view of protecting the 
seeds during the period of germina- 
tion, the seedsman who treats his 
seeds is doing his customers a favor. 


























plant thrives. 


plant withers. 


like a fish on the sand. 


and futile. 


Boston, Mass. 











PARCHED EARTH AT HOME 


OULD we put the dog’s water just out of his reach? Of course not. It is 
equally important to put the plants’ water where they can get it. They drink 
through their roots which are deep under the soil—often three feet or more. 
From four to six inches of water are needed to soak that far when the ground is dry. 
As water sinks it leaves a thin film of moisture around each particle of earth 
and saturates the bits of spongy humus. The rootlets, often finer than fine hair, 
push out to embrace the watery grains and quench their never-ending thirst. The 


Then drought comes. Water disappears. The plants themselves draw off vast 
quantities; as much as 200 gallons are said to transpire each day from a single oak. 
The sun beats down on the earth and pulls surface moisture up into the air. To 
fill the dry voids that are left, capillary attraction sucks up more water from the 
depths. Soon that in turn evaporates. Other tensions below drag sidewards and 
downwards. All water goes. The tiny roots lie parched between dry stones. The 


A trifling daily sprinkle helps for a moment only. A few surface roots gulp 
what they can hold and rush a little water up the stems. For a deceptively brief 
time leaves and flowers are refreshed although the deep-feeding roots go on panting 


During a long drought daily sprinkling actually does harm by teaching the 
feeding roots bad habits. Those which normally prefer cool deep recesses turn 
upwards instead to make the most of the daily moisture dole. On top the soil 
dries quickly. The roots are cheated and become regressively more distorted 


On the other hand when the ground is thoroughly soaked, roots push down to 
their normal depth where moisture is conserved for a long time. A pailful of 
water deep down in earth lasts much longer than a pailful on the surface. Re- 
plenishment need not be daily. The gardener can wait, sure that all goes well, 
perhaps a week or more before he waters deep again. 

Animals tell us when they have had enough to drink. They stop drinking. 
Plants never stop drinking. Water must be there, ready for them, all the time. 


—Fletcher Steele. 
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small plot well cared for will produce more 
food with less seed and fertilizer than a 
larger one neglected. 


Keeping Plants Fresh 
F PLANTS which you have ordered 


from a nurseryman arrive dried out as a 
result of poor packing, you will be justi- 
fied in making a vigorous complaint. Most 
nurserymen, however, are very careful 
about the way they pack their plants, and 
if they die the fault is likely to lie with 
the purchaser. When plants come by ex 
press they should be opened immediately 
and if the plants are at all shriveled they 
should be soaked in water for several hours 
before being planted. Shrubs or roses which 
cannot be transplanted at once should be 
heeled in, which means placing them in a 
shallow trench close together and covering 
the roots with soil. Shrubs which are dried 
out may sometimes be restored by burying 
them entirely for a day or two. 


Useful Cinnamon Vine 


ARDEN makers seeking a hardy, 

rapid-growing perennial climber wil! 
find the cinnamon vine very satisfactory. 
It is true that this plant is not seen as fre- 
quently as many other kinds. Yet it has 
few faults and many good points. It may 
be planted at any time and will soon com- 
mence to make rapid growth. It will die 
down when Winter comes, but will start 
up again the next Spring and grow fast 
enough. The leaves are heart-shaped and 
glossy, and the flowers are very sweet 
scented. When the roots are planted they 
should be laid flat and covered with about 
eight inches of soil. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS ANNUALS — 


How to keep these important flowers in the 
garden in great variety over a long season 


E have grown chrysanthemums, 

as opportunity permitted, since 

1896. In our earlier efforts, the 
plants were allowed to winter outdoors, 
either with or without mulch. At that time 
we were growing only the so-called hardy 
varieties and most of the plants survived 
the Winters. It was soon apparent, how- 
ever, that those which were loosely 
mulched came through in much better con- 
dition than did either those with no mulch 
or those with a mulch which packed 
closely, as one of leaves. 

Most of the damage among those which 
were unmulched occurred after growth had 
started in early Spring. The young growth 
did not tolerate well the frequent freezing 
to which it was subjected and the accom- 
panying heaving was just too much for 
them. When they were not actually killed, 
the shoots were weak in comparison with 
the ones that had the advantage of the loose 
mulch. Such a mulch not only prevented 
most of the heaving, but retarded growth 
until the weather became more suitable. It 
was not removed until continuous grow- 
ing weather could be expected. When re- 
moved too early the results were no better 
than where no mulch had been used. 

It occurred to us that still better control 
of conditions would be offered by the cold- 
frame. So the next step was to lift the 
stools in late November and set them in the 
frame. This was left open until everything 
was frozen solid, then mulched with “‘salt 
hay’’ both inside and out. The purpose 
was to keep them frozen until uninter- 
rupted growth could be maintained. We 
are still using this system for the bulk of 
our stock. So far it has enabled us to carry 
any of our varieties over the Winter. 

At the very beginning, divisions were 
made with a spade and then only when we 
thought the clumps were too large. We 
still shiver when we think of it. Neverthe- 
less, this stage in our progress had its value. 
It was observed that the larger the clump 
the more severe was the defoliation due to 
nematodes and other disease. 

We early decided that a clump was too 
large if more than one stem emerged from 
the ground. Hence a knife was substituted 
for the spade, so that single-stem divisions 
could be obtained with a minimum of 
injury. These single stem divisions not 
only showed less evidence of disease but 
actually produced more and better blooms 
than did the clumps. Unhappy experience 
quickly taught, however, that these single- 
stem divisions could not be made until the 
new stems were well provided with their 
own roots. In our locality this comes about 
the middle of May. 

Allowed to grow so late, these stems 
were usually very leggy and there were 
more of them than we could possibly use. 
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The answer was easy. They were thinned 
out to the required number, and stopped 
(pinched) as soon as a half dozen leaves 
were formed. The stopping was continued 
as required until the divisions were made. 
The result was low plants with a well- 
established framework at planting time. 
Although this system has been aban- 
doned for one that we think gives still 








eased but difficult or impossible to replace. 
To do this, cuttings are taken in November 
and a series of ‘generations’ are made dur- 
ing the Winter. These cuttings should be 
kept growing rapidly, so that the rate of 
growth will exceed the dispersal of the 
infection through the plant tissues. The 
final ‘‘generation’’ is set in the Spring and 
should start free of disease. 


y 





Courtesy Missouri Botanic Garden 


Cuttings offer an easy way by which to keep the garden filled 
with the best chrysanthemum varieties. 


better results, it is practical and in general 
very satisfactory. 

Soon after the collection was extended 
outside of the garden lists a new difficulty 
arose. Some of these new ‘‘greenhouse’’ or 
“‘tender’’ varieties refused to stool out 
from the ground, although there would be 
an abundance of lusty growth on the stub 
of the old stem. Thus there were no new 
roots, and the last year’s roots were always 
inadequate to maintain growth. The plant 
therefore died. 

We had found why it was a “‘tender”’ 
variety and something had to be done. 
Mound layering gave only indifferent re- 
sults. Cuttings seemed to be the only prac- 
tical answer. At that time we had no green- 
house, but found no difficulty in rooting 
the necessary number of cuttings from such 
varieties in a bulb pan with sand in the 
usual way. A south window did the pinch 
hitting for the greenhouse. 

There followed a surprise, this time a 
happy one, although as will appear later, 
an expensive one. The plants started from 
these cuttings were strong and more free 
from disease through the whole growing 
season than were those started from divi- 
sions. By this time we were growing well 
over 1000 plants and to make cuttings for 
so many would far exceed the capacity of 
our windows. Soon a greenhouse came into 
being and in it now all our chrysanthe- 
mums are started each year from cuttings. 
So far as we are concerned they are as much 
an annual as are our double petunias, 
which also are propagated from cuttings. 

Our experience has been that plants 
from cuttings retain an advantage over 
those from divisions to the end of the 
blooming season, remaining clean and free 
from disease. 

An extension of this idea enables one to 
clean up the stock of a variety that is dis- 
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A word about fertilizers may be in place 
in these times of restrictions. For our con- 
ditions, plenty of manure and a chemical 
fertilizer with the 1-2-1 ratio at planting 
time seems to be as satisfactory as any that 
we have tried. There probably will be no 
restriction on the manure and it should be 
used generously. The phosphorus is neces- 
sary for good early growth and again it 
does not appear that there will be any 
restrictions, so that it may be used freely 
in the form of a superphosphate at plant- 
ing. The potash should be applied at the 
same time in so far as it is obtainable. The 
nitrogen may be applied later. 

We know the nitrogen supply will be 
very limited and as a result we shall have 
to content ourselves with fewer and smaller 
blooms than usual. Possibly there will be 
more open blooms among the doubles than 
we are accustomed to. Incidentally, the 
chrysanthemum likes a soil with a pH of 
about 6.5 and the fertilizers will give better 
results if calcite is supplied so that it does 
not become more acid than this. 


—Ernest L. Scott. 
Bogota, N. J. 


The Summer Gloxinia 


HERE are few handsomer garden 

plants than the Summer gloxinia which 
is catalogued as Incarvellia delavayi, but 
which is not hardy in northern sections. 
Garden makers who have lost it from 
winter killing doubtless feel disinclined to 
make another attempt with it, but they 
may be encouraged by being told that if 
these plants are dug up in the Autumn, they 
can be wintered in a coldframe or in a cool 
cellar almost as readily as dahlia tubers. 
It is only necessary to keep them covered 
with a little soil and watered slightly from 
time to time to keep them from drying out. 








AUD R. JACOB's reference to the 

Osage orange in the February 1 
issue of Horticulture recalls the fact that 
not so long since some “‘smart’’ individual 
was endeavoring to induce the public to 
buy small plants of Osage orange and plant 
around their homes with the assurance that 
when they came into bearing in three years, 
there was a market for the fruits, since they 
contained a large proportion of rubber 
latex. Aside from the fact that no authori- 
tative list of rubber bearing plants has ever 
mentioned the Osage orange, a more ridicu- 
lous suggestion than to plant Osage orange 
around the average home could not be con- 
ceived since its vicious thorns make no fit 
subject for such a purpose. 

For hedges around farms, it has some 
merit and also for producing fence posts, 
but a tree much more hardy, probably more 
decorative and definitely the match for 
lasting quality and superior because it 
makes a sizable trunk, is the shipmast 
locust (Robinia pseudoacacia var. rectis- 
sima). Posts of this tree are known to 
have stood in the ground for many decades 
without any sign of rotting (See Horticul- 
ture, December 15, 1942), in fact, the 
extraordinary strength and lasting power 
of this wood prompted the Morris Arbore- 
tum to use it for the benches in a green- 
house erected last year. The final record of 
how these experimental benches stand up 
will it is felt, be written and read by an- 
other generation. 


i ie details of Vincent de Petris’ new 
chrysanthemum, Horticulture, Febru- 
ary 1, are intriguing, but it may be men- 
tioned that these are not the first Arcticum 
hybrids. For several years the white variety 
Astrid has been in commerce and a pale 
yellow root sport named Good Morning, 
las been on the market for the past two 


seasons. Both have splendid foliage, which 
is remarkably resistant to the leaf troubles 
that so afflict some of the hortorum and 
korean hybrids. 


OME time ago I had an opportunity 

to notice the striking differences be- 
tween the plant life of the hardwood re- 
gions and that of the distinctly northern 
forests. I went suddenly from Maryland 
to the far northern part of Maine. 

In the former region the chestnut and 
laurel oaks abound. The sassafras grows 
profusely, while the sweet gums and tulip 
trees reach great heights. Holly is not un- 
common and persimmons are everywhere. 
Various kinds of pines grow in great quan- 
tity, especially in the sandy portions while 
the chinquapins—those dwarf chestnuts— 
are likewise plentiful. 

In the open gravelly places attractive 
pink-flowered wild peas are prevalent. In 
the partially wooded areas blueberries take 
their place as a ground cover, while in still 
others are found the mandrakes or May 
apples. 

The north woods, however, are pre- 
dominantly evergreen. The tall narrow 
spires of the balsam fir stand out against 
the sky, along with the white spruces and 
the handsome arborvite or white cedars 
which form the cedar bogs of the North. 

Mixed in with these, but hardly domi- 
nant, are the quaking aspen, the leaves of 
which are never still, and the hardy rock 
or sugar maple. Larches also grow in the 
damp spots. The birches are common, 
especially the yellow, and the paper birch 
which the Indians used for their canoes. 
The mountain ash with its bright orange 
berries is common. The willows are every- 
where, continuing right up into the Arctic 
Circle, and the winterberries make a great 
showing in certain spots. 

In many places sphagnum bogs are not 





A suggestion for providing an effective background at garden club 
exhibitions with but little expense. 
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uncommon, full of deep humus-forming 
peat. Here the northern bog orchids 
abound, growing amidst the wild cran- 
berries and beautiful creeping snowberries. 

It is certainly both wonderful and 
amazing how different the various parts of 
our country can be, and yet they all go 
into making ‘““These United States.” 


MAY be pointed out that the varie- 
gated kale referred to by William Fres- 
ton, Page 50, February 1, has been offered 
in American catalogues as Japanese orna- 
mental kale, but aside from the fact that the 
seed was grown in Japan, it had no con- 
nection with that country. 

More than 40 years ago, this beautiful 
colored kale was to be found in lots of 
British gardens in finer condition than | 
have ever seen it here. I believe this kale 
was originally developed in Scotland from 
the regular Scottish curled kale. If it did 
not originate with him the late James 
Dobbie had much to do with its develop- 
ment, for it was one of his specialties. 

If memory serves me rightly, Dobbie 
was a school master whose hobby was vege- 
table growing and his own selections of 
onions, carrots and other items were so 
much sought after when he lived in Rothe- 
say, that he started in the seed business 
some 80 or more years ago. Dobbie & Co. 
became famous for their specialty vegetable 
and flower seeds and around 35 years ago 
they moved to Edinburgh, while a large 
seed growing farm was established in the 
south of England. 


WAS much interested in one of the ex 

hibits put up at a recent exhibition by 
the New England Gourd Society because of 
the background used. It seems to me that 
the material employed in making this back 
ground is so inexpensive and gives such ex 
cellent results that it might well be con 
sidered by garden clubs and other organiza 
tions planning for flower or vegetable 
shows under present-day conditions. 

This background consisted of corru 
gated board such as can readily be obtained 
at a store dealing in paper novelties. It 
comes in various widths so that it can be 
cut to stand from three to four feet high. It 
can readily be trimmed to any shape as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
In this particular instance the upper edge 
was given a finish by stitching on a simple 
braid. Corn husks were used to finish off 
the lower line. 

The entire cost of this background was 
extremely low and, of course, it could be 
modified in several ways. Incidentally, the 
corrugated or fluted paper comes in sever! 
different colors so that satisfactory varia- 
tion can be obtained. 
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BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING — 


Kinds which will give a succession of flowers 


UMEROUS kinds of Spring-set 
N bulbs can be used to supply color to 

the war-time garden. Set in groups 
placed according to height these plants can 
aid materially in the forming of one-year 
flower borders in connection with vegeta- 
bles. They can also be planted in gaps in 
permanent borders. Some of them, such as 
gladioli for cutting, can be fitted into spare 
rows in the food garden. 

The one way to plant gladioli with 
assurance of predictable results in flower 
color and bloom type is to start with corms 
of named varieties,—not expensive novel- 
ties but good standard varieties. Given a 
sunny location and planted two or three 
inches deep at intervals between the open- 
ing of the season and very early July, 
gladioli blooms will be had over a long 
period. Even though complete fertilizer is 
no longer available for gladioli there is no 
shortage of the water from which they de- 
rive so much benefit in the month before 
they start opening their flowers. 

Gladioli are relatively easy to grow and 
fully as colorful as any of the group. The 
chief bogey to their happy culture, thrips 
infestation, can be avoided by planting 
thrips-free corms. As an extra precaution, 
all corms can be soaked for several hours 
in a lysol solution—four teaspoonfuls to 
a gallon of water—and planted while wet. 

In many gardens trained tomatoes may 
take over both growing space and stakes 
from the tall, large-flowered dahlias. This 
outstanding example of economic plants 
being fitted into the ornamental layout 
does not spell the doom of the dahlia in 
war-time. On the other hand, the change to 
food growing should open up a wider field 
of usefulness for all varieties of branchy, 
low-growing dahlias. The borders about 
the edges of vegetable gardens made on 
former lawn areas offer a real opportunity 
to exploit the less lusty dahlias on the basis 
of garden value gained from profusion of 
bloom and, in some instances, from deep 
foliage coloration. Here again the thing to 
do is buy roots by name. Even though some 
good dwarf kinds can be grown from seed, 
the time and indoor facilities for carrying 
out that job are very likely being given 
over this year to vegetable plants. 

The tuberous rooted begonia thrives as 
a Summer plant particularly in shaded 
places where the soil is never permitted to 
become really dry. If tubers are not started 
early indoors, growing begonias may be 
purchased in pots at planting time. Even 
so, started plants should be acquired before 
they have outgrown their pots. When set- 
ting care should be taken to so face each 
plant that it will have the upper surface 
of its leaves turned to the best ornamental 
advantage. 

That oldtime favorite, the canna with 
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throughout 


white, pink, red, or yellow blooms is still 
available for annual garden effects. The 
roots can be planted out where they are to 
grow as soon as the weather is suitable. 
Plants started indoors are also available. 
For best results cannas should have rich 
soil and never be permitted to become too 
dry. 

The peruvian daffodil, or ismene (Hy- 
menocallis calathina) is also available in 
ample supply. Bulbs which were dug with 
their roots intact, carefully dried and stored 
over Winter in a resting condition should 
display large pure white fragrant blooms 
in early Summer from an early May plant- 
ing at a depth of six inches. Much of the 
current complaint about peruvian daffodils 
failing to bloom can apparently be ex- 
plained by faulty digging and lack of rest 
during winter storage. 

Success with tuberoses also depends on 
planting tubers which have had warm, dry 
Winter storage, as indicated by green 
coloration at the top of each sound tuber 
in Spring. As for outdoor cultivation, these 
long-favored fragrant-flowered plants need 
little more attention than careful planting 
beneath an inch of rich, well-drained soil 
in early June. Single and double-flowered 
Varieties are available. 

Tigridias or shell flowers with their 
dark-spotted, yellow, orange or crimson 
flowers can be counted on for interesting 
Summer bloom if planted five inches deep 


the Summer and Fall months 


and treated in about the same manner as 
gladioli, including the practice of ample 
watering in dry weather. Tigridia flowers 
last but one day but appear in constant 
succession. 

The nearly hardy montbretias also re- 
quire about the same culture as gladiolli. 
Any of the numerous available varieties 
will, if set out in Spring produce a color- 
ful flowering effect in late Summer or early 
Autumn. In color, montbretia blooms 
range from yellow through orange to red, 
borne on stems sometimes approaching 
three feet in height and rising above the 
grass-like foliage. 

Galtonia candicans is a pleasant name 
for a bulbous flower which is not seen very 
often in the garden, but which has much to 
recommend it. It is grown from bulbs, 
which should be set in the open ground 
whenever the soil is dried out, and can be 
left in the border when once established. It 
grows rapidly and gets to be three or four 
feet high before it flowers. Then it pro- 
duces large numbers of pure white blooms 
which look something like gigantic hya- 
cinths. At a distance, and especially in the 
evening, these plants suggest enormous 
candelabra. Some garden makers have 
found G. candicans or Summer hyacinth 
particularly useful for growing with irises 
and peonies to prolong the season. 

—Arthur Blessing. 
Boston, Mass. 


Tuberoses are among the most fragrant of garden flowers. 






































GROWING DAHLIAS FOR ALL PURPOSES — 


HE dahlia is one of our most showy 
tender perennials. Dahlias are adapted 
for more uses than is commonly be- 
lieved. For example, they may be massed 
or grouped in border plantings. This is 
accomplished, of course, by selecting and 
planting the tall varieties in the rear of the 
border and the dwarf kind in front. The 
dwarf dahlias are prolific in their bloom 
and for this reason make splendid bedding 
plants. In addition, they need no staking. 
We grow the Coltness and Unwin hybrids 
every year. 

Gardeners who grow dahlias know that 
there is a difference in the keeping qualities 
of the cut flowers. I have seen beautiful 
dahlias entered in flower shows in the 
morning and by afternoon they were com- 
pletely wilted. This difficulty can be pre- 
vented by the proper handling and condi- 
tioning of the blooms. The flowers should 
preferably be cut in the early morning and 
immediately plunged into cool water. The 
blooms then should be removed to a cool 
room. The lower leaves on the stems 
should be removed and about an inch of 
the stem cut under water with a very sharp 
knife. The flowers should always be kept 
out of drafts. A commercial grower of 
dahlias once told me that he could keep 
dahlias in the show room for almost a 
week. He uses in the water one of the 
chemicals now on the market. I believe 
such chemicals are available at any flower 
store and many greenhouses and are very 
useful. 


Dahlia Arrangements 


Dahlias are splendid to use in flower 
arrangements. Many exhibitors complain 
of short stems, but long stems can be 
obtained by proper culture. The small- 
flowered dahlias are good for bowl or vase 
arrangements. The large dahlias are 
adapted for basket, large bowl or large 
vase arrangements. 

Dahlias come in various forms and 
colors. The American Dahlia Society has 
grouped dahlias into about 14 different 
classes, according to their character of 
bloom. The classes range from singles to 
the pompons. The cactus and decorative 
classes are the most popular from what I 
have been able to observe. The cactus group 
is easy to recognize by the long, narrow, 
fluted petals. An example is the variety 
American Triumph. The decorative group 
is double flowered and rather flat with 
rather broad petals. An example is the 
famous, all-around variety Jane Cowl. 

Dahlias are easy to propagate. Most 
gardeners simply divide the clumps that 
have been stored over Winter. A knife is 
used to cut out each tuberous root together 
with a piece of the crown. The eyes and 
buds only arise from the crown. It may be 


Few flowers are more adaptable for 
general use in the garden and indoors 


wise to wait to divide until the buds can be 
seen. A dahlia clump should never be 
planted as such. The best flowering results 
are had by planting one tuberous division 
root to a place. 

Dahlias may be grown from cuttings 
and they may even be grafted. Such meth- 
ods are desirable to increase the number of 
new and rare plants. Usually commercial 
growers are the ones to use these methods. 
The amateur gardener, however, can easily 
grow dahlias from seed. Dahlias from 
seed will bloom about as early as those 
from division of the clumps. The seed, 
however, must be sown indoors in March. 
We usually grow the dwarf dahlias from 
seed. Dahlias from seed produce many dif- 
ferent colors. 


Planting Dates 


One should not be too hasty in planting 
dahlia tubers. I prefer to wait at least until 
past May 15. One can plant until early 
June. It is best to plant late rather than 
early to avoid early blooms during our dry, 
hot weather. We should keep in mind that 
dahlias produce the best quality flowers and 
large and beautiful colors when there are 
warm days and cool moist nights. It is also 
well to protect the roots of dahlias from 
heat by applying a mulch around each 
plant. 

Preparation of the soil to a good depth 
for dahlias is as important as it is for most 
plants. A moderately rich soil is desirable. 
If a complete fertilizer is applied, be sure 
to use one low in nitrogen, but high in 
phosphate and potash. A soil too rich in 
nitrogen will cause too much foliage and 
few blooms. Care must be taken not to 
violate government regulations about 
fertilizers. 

Roots of the large dahlias should be 
planted as least three feet apart. Place a 
stake for each root at planting time. Set the 
root on its side, in a hole six inches in 
depth, with the buds toward the stake. I 
suggest that you cover the root with only 
two inches of soil at the start. Later you 
can fill in with soil, to a depth of six inches, 
as the plant grows. 


Pruning Large Dahlias 


Pruning the large dahlias is a practice 
that pays. Considerably larger blooms are 
produced, just as the disbudding of peonies 
produces larger blooms. If you are inter- 
ested in growing real large dahlias, allow 
only one shoot to develop from the tuber. 
Any others that come up should be cut off. 
Then when the shoot reaches about one 
foot in height, cut it back to the second 
set of leaves. Four branches will arise. Later 
each of the four branches should be dis- 
budded when the terminal bud has ap- 
peared. Pinch out the three pairs of lateral 
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buds directly below the terminal bud. This 
throws all the strength into the terminal 
bud. 

Dahlias are easy to grow. The most 
difficult thing in their culture for many 
gardeners is shriveling of the tuberous roots 
during storage. It is possible to prevent 
such shriveling but it cannot be done in a 
heated basement. A temperature of about 
40 degrees and a high humidity make for 
the best storage conditions. The clump can 
be set on the basement floor and covered 
with old burlap or carpets. A light sprin- 
kling of water at intervals during the 
Winter helps. The clump should be well 
matured and cured in the air after lifting 
in the Fall. This helps in successful storage. 
We have had success by storing our dahlia 
clumps in barrels lined with several thick- 
nesses of newspaper. 

—L. C. Grove. 
Ames, Ia. 


Rarest Shrub in America 


ROBABLY the white rhodora is the 

rarest shrub in America. In shrub- 
dom, this rarity coupled with beauty makes 
a plant to be sought after but when a lot 
of good qualities are added the result is a 
shining light in that aristocracy of plants 
based on quality and performance. Such 
is the white rhodora. 

Higginson writes of its common sister 
thodora, ‘‘On the margin of some quiet 
swamp a myriad of bare twigs seem sud 
denly overspread with purple butterflies 
and we know that rhodora is in bloom. 
There is nothing else in which the change 
from nakedness to beauty is so sudden.’ 

Except that the butterflies are pure white 
with ethereal shining beauty peculiar to 
them alone, the white rhodora is exactly 
the same, and thrives under the same widely 
varying conditions, being equally at hom: 
in acid bogs or garden soils, so long as they 
too are acid and never suffer protracted 
drought. Both have these splendid quali 
ties—absolute hardiness, earliness, depend 
ability and plentiful bloom. They are nat 
urally tidy in growth (to four feet, seldom 
more). They have a neat Summer appear- 
ance and interesting, quietly colorful Win- 
ter twigs and buds. 

White rhodora was recently brought to 
public attention by Mr. Richard Hale from 
a station discovered in Maine. It has been 
propagated in an extremely limited way. 

—W. C. Curtis. 
“‘Garden-in-the- Woods,”’ 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


“Unless my palm may press the soil, 
Unless my hand may pull the weed, 

Unless my brow be damp with toil 

The garden is not mine indeed.” 
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Snap Beans for Canning 


IELD records and plant characteristics 

which throw light on the value of five 
varieties of green Refugee beans for can- 
ning purposes as revealed in tests carried 
‘on at the state experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y., last year are briefly sum- 
marized in the current issue of Farm Re- 
search, the station’s quarterly magazine by 
Professor W. T. Tapley. On the basis of 
these records and on observations of some 
of the varieties over a period of years, Pro- 
fessor Tapley gives a good idea of what 
may be expected of these new sorts for can- 
ning in New York state. A copy of his 
findings may be obtained upon request to 
the station. 

Five promising varieties of green Refu- 
gee beans have been introduced during the 
last 10 years as mosaic-resistant strains de- 
veloped to withstand the ravages of com- 
mon bean mosaic. 

Professor Tapley lists them in the order 
of their introduction as follows: Idaho, 
U. S. No. 5, Sensation 1066, Sensation 
1071, and Medal. 

Each of the earlier introductions has 
had periods when it seemed to fulfill the 
requirements for this type of bean. As they 
have continued longer in trial, however, 
they have had to meet adverse conditions 
and have shown some undesirable char- 
acters. Medal, introduced in 1942, is not 
well enough known to have established its 
standing. Idaho and U. S. No. 5 have 
largely replaced Stringless Green Refugee, 
although where the latter can be grown 
free from mosaic attacks it is considered 
the standard for quality, including size, 
shape, and color of pod. 

The flavor of the canned product of 
each of these varieties is said to be excellent 
and the pods are stringless, tender, and 
palatable, either canned whole or as cut 
beans. The quality of the canned product 
will largely determine the ‘‘ideal’’ Refugee 
bean, the desirable pod characters being a 
rather brilliant color, straight, round, 
fleshy, slender, long, stringless pods, white 
or nearly white seed, without a cavity 
about the seed, and good flavor. 


More Moisture Beneath Mulches 


S explained in Hoosier Horticulture by 
Dr. George D. Scarseth of Purdue 
University, there is increased moisture be- 
neath a mulch because the mulch shades 
and cools the ground causing condensation 
of water into the soil from the air. Because 
mulch also holds water in the ground it is 
possible in this manner for the soil to con- 
tain more water than that provided by 
rainfall. This process is more pronounced 
during the cool nights of Spring. Dr. Scar- 
seth illustrates his point as follows: 
You have all perhaps noticed that as you 
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watered your lawn it didn’t seem to need as 
much in the Spring and Fall as during the hot- 
test weather. In mid-Summer, you never got 
enough water on. This difference is not all 
because of the losses by evaporation but because 
in the Fall and Spring a lot of condensation 
occurred as a result of the difference in tem- 
perature during days and nights we do not get 
much condensation into the ground to take 
care of the requirements. Under a mulch cover 
during the hot month of July we find an ad- 
vantage frcm the mulch in drawing more mois- 
ture into the soil. 

A mulch will also promote the availa- 


bility of phosphate and potash in that 
increased moisture separates the disc-shaped 
clay particles to which potash, phosphorus 
calcium and magnesium are stuck. If the 
soil becomes dry these particles are not held 
apart and the chemical plant foods become 
unavailable to plant roots. The presence 
of mulch can prevent drying out and, 
hence, loss of availability of phosphate and 
potash, two of the three most important 
plant food elements. 


Controlling Roots of Tomatoes 


ICTORY gardeners of an experi- 

mental turn of mind may find it inter- 
esting and possibly profitable to repeat a 
test made at the Cheshunt Experiment sta- 
tion in England. The procedure as reported 
by the Gardeners’ Chronicle (British) went 
as follows: 

They grew tomatoes in open soil and in 
nine-inch pots and also in cardboard containers 
eight by eight by eight inches. The pots and 
containers were stood on the ground and each 
had a hole two inches square in the bottom. 
The pot- and container-grown plants produced 
on the average a pound more fruits than plants 
grown in the ground. The experiment was so 
planned that although the plants in the young 
stage were restrictd in root run, they had, in 
the hole in the bottom, means of enlarging the 
run when the tops had grown big. They were 
given another opportunity of extending their 
roots. In July, when the fruits were set, the 
surface of the soil in pot or container was top- 
dressed with an inch of moist (and matured) 
peat into which the plants could root if they 
wanted to. 

This experiment was designed as part of 
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a study of the effects of root control on the 
flower or fruit production, the point being 
that planting intervals suitable for best 
root development may prove unsatisfac- 
tory for healthy top growth. Gardeners 
who try this test will find that more care 
in the way of watering will be required by 
the potted plants. More care of this kind 
usually helps any plant, however grown. 


Fancy-Leaved Caladiums 


AROLD M. HART of Glendale, 

Calif., reports in The Begonian that 
he has fancy-leaved caladiums growing the 
year around and has started them at all 
times of the year. He says: 

Just as soon as a plant shows a fading of 
color and has passed its peak, I let it go dor- 
mant, dry out the bulb and start it again after 
a three- or four-month rest. Bulbs are seldom 
lost from rot, if the pot is thoroughly dried. 
I generally place them in full sun on the south 
side of the house which has overhanging eaves 
to prevent rain from getting on them. As soor 
as they are dry, I dump the soil into a coarse 
screen and screen the soil through, leaving the 
bulbs. I then place the bulbs in open paper 
sacks after writing the names on the outside 
for identification. If a small amount of naptha- 
lene flakes is put in the bottom of the sack, the 
moths or insects are kept away, and then the 
sack can be put away until the caladiums are 
ready for replanting. 

I start my bulbs in flats in a mixture of one- 
third coarse sand, one-third oak leaf mold, and 
one-third coarse poultry charcoal. I cover the 
bulbs about one-quarter of an inch and place 
them in the glass house which is kept at a 75- 
degree night temperature. If I wish to force 
them, I sometimes raise the heat to 80 or 85 
degrees, keeping the plants fairly damp but not 
watering too heavily. When the leaves show 
color, I transplant them into a mixture of one- 
third loam, one-third oak leaf mold, and one- 
third rotted cow manure. A large enough pot 
should be used that will leave an inch or so 
between the edge of the bulb and the pot. If the 
plant gets large and the roots crowded, it should 
be repotted in a larger pot. I use a liquid com- 
mercial fertilizer on the first and the fifteenth 
of each month, but if such is not obtainable, 
liquid cow manure will give good results. 

Mr. Hart gives his plants plenty of water 


during the growing season. 
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57,000 VISITORS AT BOSTON’S SPRING SHOW 


O BOSTON fell the honor and 
responsibility of presenting the only 
major Spring show this year. It was 
staged by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in Horticultural Hall, which is the 
society's permanent home. The space avail- 
able was less than that found in Mechanic's 
Building, where previous shows have been 
held, but this fact was made up for by the 
architectural beauty of the building, which 
set off the many and varied exhibits ex- 
tremely well. 

It was a large show, filling all of the 
space on four floors, and it was attended by 
more than 57,000 persons. The show had 
a dual character. It introduced many floral 
displays as a means of promoting morale, 
and at the same time gave much attention 
to the highly important matter of impart- 
ing information about the making and 
management of victory gardens and the 
conservation of the products thereof. 

The American Orchid Society, which 
held its annual meeting while the show was 
in progress, helped to make the orchid 
exhibit the outstanding display of this kind 
in the history of American flower shows. 
Mrs. E. B. Dane, Edwin S. Webster, 
George Peabody Gardner, Robert T. 
Paine, 2nd, Mrs. Elizabeth Wadsworth, 
and other private growers, with such com- 
mercial firms as the L. Sherman Adams 
Co., the Thomas Roland Co. and Butter- 
worth’s, staged this display which com- 
pletely filled the lecture hall except for a 
large and impressive group of acacias from 
the greenhouse of Mrs. Galen Stone in 
Marion, Mass. 

The most picturesque feature of the 
show was an old Connecticut farmhouse 
in a highly realistic setting, staged by Tow 
Path Gardens of Hartford, Conn. A section 
of this exhibit is reproduced as the cover 
on this issue of Horticulture. It added much 
to the prestige as a showman already en- 
joyed by Sherman W. Eddy. 

At the other end of the hall stood a rose 
garden set up by Albert Hulley of Middle- 
boro, Mass., which Arthur Herrington, for 
many years manager of the International 
Flower Show in New York, declared to 
be the best rose garden which he had seen 
at any exhibition in all his show experience. 
It was awarded the medal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society. 

The rest of this hall was made up of 
gardens large and small with Cherry Hill 
Nurseries of West Newbury, Mass., con- 
tributing an informal garden made colorful 
with rhododendrons and azaleas, while 
Weston Nurseries presented an unusual 
exhibit of lilacs. 

The medal of the Horticultural Society 
of New York was awarded to a ledge gar- 
den in which Alexander Heimlich grouped 
a wealth of Spring-flowering shrubs and 
herbaceous plants—an almost perfect piece 
of work. 














A section of the remarkable orchid exhibit. 
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Scores of rare plants arranged as a window garden. 
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900 PAGES of the 


Most Helpful Garden Information 
Ever Published in HORTICULTURE 


ERE is positively the cream of the practical, constructive articles that 

have appeared in this magazine during the last few years. Over 600 
contributors are represented. You will find feature articles by nationally 
known authorities, as well as “shorts” by little known experts who have 
contributed single personal experiences which proved valuable. These 
contributions were selected by ‘‘Horticulture’s” editor, Edward I. Farrington, 
who picked the articles originally for their wide appeal, and knew, by the 
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responses from his readers, that they did appeal to large numbers of 

enthusiastic amateur gardeners. No one could have been better qualified than Mr. Farrington to select 
authors and material for a completely helpful book, for all amateur horticulturists. And nearly all his 
selections have stood the test of critical reading and use by “Horticulture’s” subscribers. 


OVER 600 Beautiful Illustrations 


Every picture was included not only for its beauty, but 
also for its instructive, or suggestive, value to the 
reader of the article which it illustrates. The large page 
size (81/4 x 1014 inches) enables the illustrations to be 
of generous size and perfect clearness. 


If you are an old subscriber to this magazine, you will 
be glad to find, and have for permanent reference, 
many an informative article which you once enjoyed, 
and perhaps applied with profit to your own problems. 
In addition, you will find many contributions new to 
you, which may exactly meet some of your present 
needs. If you are a recent subscriber, this book will 
be equivalent to receiving several additional years of 
the magazine, boiled down to its most outstandingly 
valuable information. In either case, you will be 
amazed at the comprehensiveness of the volume’s con- 
tents, and delighted at the easy accessibility of the 
material, which has been thoroughly classified under 
the 39 chapter headings printed in the column at the 
right of this page. 


Planting Tables, Diagrams 


and Exact Directions 


In making his selections, Mr. Farrington has placed 
emphasis on the ““how to do” as well as on the “what 
to do.” All directions given are in detail; nothing neces- 
sary for complete success has been omitted. The 
monthly gardener’s calendar, with its timely reminders 
of the best times to undertake tasks, has been organ- 
ized in an extremely valuable reference section. 


For the patriotic Victory Gardener, there is an invalu- 
able collection of tested information on growing vege- 


tables successfully. This includes not only an exhaus- 
tive planting-time schedule for different parts of the 
U. S., but also a “control calendar for vegetable ts," 
arvest 


a sure safeguard for your next Victory Garden 
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All information is readily accessible through a compre- 
hensive index, which lists over 5000 references. 


This page is too small to give more than a few hints of 
this volume’s amazing scope. That is why we have 
arranged for readers of “Horticulture” to examine it 
entirely on approval, with no obligation of any kind. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name and address on the coupon will bring 
you THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS for 5 Days’ FREE 
READING. If, at the end of this time, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with its beauty and usefulness to you, 
return the book to us without obligation. If you keep it, 
send us only $2.49 in full payment (instead of the 
published price, $3.75) plus a few cents postage. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTING PROGRAM 














Kinds Seed or Plants Required Planting Information Yield 
Inches Days from 
Per 00 | Ayproximate weston | Jotwoen | Taghepatwonn | sudenn | planeing | Avengs lesioriae 
rows seeds stage 
Beans, Bush Y% Ib. 20 ft. at a planting 24 2-3 1-1% 50 30-50 Ib. 
Beans, Lima, Bush 1 Ib. 40 ft. 24-30 3-4 1-1% 60-75 15-20 lb. 
Beans, Lima, Pole Y Ib. 20 ft. 30-36 24—36 in hills 1-1% 75-90 75 |b. 
Beans, Pole Y Ib. 20 ft. 30-36 24-36 in hills 1-2 60-75 75 |b. 
Beets 1 oz. 20 ft. ata planting | 12-15 2-3 1 on | {hee 
Broccoli 60 plants 24 plants 24-30 20 = 60-100 60 Ib. 
Cabbage, early 75 plants 12 at a planting 24-30 15-18 ~ 60-90 75 heads 
Cabbage, storage 75 plants 50 plants 24-30 18 — 90 75 heads 
Cabbage, Chinese V4 oz. 20 ft. 15 10 iy 80-100 120 heads 
Carrots VY oz. 20 ft. at a planting 12-15 2-3 4 70-90 65 bunches 
Cauliflower 60 plants 24 plants 24-30 20 = 80-100 60 heads 
Celery 200 plants 20 ft. at a planting 20-30 6 — 110-140 200 
Chard, Swiss 1 oz. 12 ft. 12-15 6-8 Vy, 40-60 75 Ib. 
Corn 2 oz. 150 plants ma | ee ! 70-100 | 150-200 ears 
Cucumbers VY 02. 12 plants 60 eran 1% 65 2 bushels 
Eggplant 50 plants 12 plants 36 24 -- 80 60-100 fruits 
Endive VY oz. 24 ft. 12-15 10-12 Y, 80 100 heads 
Kohl-rabi 4 oz 10 ft. at a planting 12-15 4 iy 60 300 
Lettuce, Cos 14 oz. 10 ft. at a planting 12-15 6-8 yy 50-80 150 heads 
Lettuce, Leaf 4 oz. 10 ft. at a planting 12-15 3-6 YY 40-60 30 lb. 
Onion, plants 400 plants 60 ft. 12-15 3-4 — 100 350-400 
Onion, sets 1-2 Ib. 60 ft. 12-15 3-4 — 30-80 350-400 
Parsley V4 oz. 8 ft. 12-15 4-6 % 80-100 25 Ib. 
Parsnip VA oz. 59 ft. 12-15 3-4 WA 120 2 bushels 
Peas ¥,-1 Ib. 80 ft. 24-36 2-3 1 60-90 35 ib. pods 
Peppers 75 plants 18 plants 24 15 — 70-100 300-500 fruits 
Potato 8-10 lb. 600 ft. maximum 30-36 12-15 + 120 150 Ib. 
Pumpkin Vs o7. 6 hills 72 | gyeamtows | 1 | 100-120 | 40-50 fruits 
Rutabaga VY oz. 10 ft. 18-24 4-8 yy 80-100 205 Ib. 
Spinach 1 oz. 40 ft. ata planting 12-15 2-3 \y 50 30 Ib. 
Spinach, New Zealand 2 oz. 24 ft. 36 24 1 75 75 |b. 
Squash, Summer VY oz. 6 hills 48 30 1 50-80 4-5 bushels 
Squash, Winter V, o7. 6 hills 96 cco 1 90-110 500 Ib. 
ote tt | See 100 plants 30 18 — 150 150 Ib. 
Tomato, Staked 60 plants 60 plants 30-36 20 — 100-120 5-10 Ib. per plant 
Tomato, Flat, Early 50 plants 36 plants 30-36 24 — 100-120 8-12 lb. per plant 
Tomato, Flat, Late 35 plants 36 plants 42-48 36 — 120-140 | 10-15 Ib. per plant 
Turnip V4 oz. 12 ft. 12-15 3-4 Y, 60-75 50 lb. greens 























Note—For family gardens, sufficient seed will be obtained if purchased by the packet rather than by weight, with the possible 
exceptions of beans, corn and peas. The most satisfactory planting list for small gardens will give preference to tomatoes, 
beans, carrots and several kinds of greens. 
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Careful Timing Essential 


HY do some people have “‘luck”’ 
growing vegetables, while others 
have to admit failure? Success with many 
types which beginners find difficult to grow 
can be assured by the careful timing in the 
matter of planting and a minimum use of 
spray or dust applied at the proper time, 
according to the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station at New Haven. They 
are cabbage and broccoli; beans, particu- 
larly bush snaps, but also lima and pole 
types; spinach, corn and early potatoes. 
Potatoes may be used as an example of 
how ‘“‘the early planter avoids the worm.” 
This vegetable is subject to blights, potato 
bugs, leaf hoppers, flea beetles and other 
troubles that also attack tomatoes. Spray- 
ing many times a season is required, unless 
early potatoes (Irish Cobbler variety) are 
grown by planting as soon as the tubers 
can be gotten into the ground, in early 
April in southern Connecticut. Then they 
will mature by July at a time when market 
potatoes are expensive and hard to get. The 
only attention to pests needed will be 
spraying or dusting in May with cryolite 
for flea beetles. Late potatoes (Green 
Mountain or Katahdin variety) require 
thorough spraying at frequent intervals, 
starting July 1. Unless both spraying 
equipment and land are available, late 
potatoes are not too good a choice for the 
home gardener. 


Beware the Bean Beetle 
The Mexican bean beetle can be avoided 
during only one short period. Bush beans 
planted between June | and 20 in New 
England and New York usually mature a 
crop without serious damage by the pest. 








These Vegetables 
Have Short Harvests 


Sow only what you will eat while 
harvest lasts, then follow with another 
sowing, to keep the supply continuous. 


Crop Harvest Lasts 
Beans 4 weeks 
Beets 6 weeks 
Carrots 8 weeks 
Cucumbers 4 weeks 
Endive 6 weeks 
Lettuce 6 weeks 
Kohlrabi 3 weeks 
Turnips 2 weeks 
Spinach 2 weeks 


Sweet Corn 10 days 
Onion Sets 4 weeks 
Peas 2 weeks 


Radish, early 1 week 
Radish, midseason 2 weeks 
Radish, winter 6 weeks 




















If you are determined to have beans 
throughout the maturity season, be pre- 
pared to spray on regular dates. Bush beans 
planted before June 1 will need treatment 
about June 7 and 21 to control the bean 
beetle. Late beans require treatment about 
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August 9 and 21. Lima beans and pole 
beans, being long-season crops, are more 
trouble to grow since they often require 
all four treatments. Soy beans are seldom 
attacked seriously by the bean beetle; how- 
ever, they are favorites of the Japanese 
beetle. 


Cabbages and Insect Pests 


Cabbage and broccoli, both members 
of the cabbage family, demand almost 
identical pest treatment. First of all, the 
soil should be weli limed to avoid club 
root. Late plantings escape cabbage mag- 
gots but, on the other hand, may be 
damaged by cabbage worms. Treatment 
for maggots, which are in the soil and 
attack the roots, can be avoided by delay- 
ing planting until June 1. If one is willing 
to fit a heavy paper disk around the stem 
to control maggots, plantings made before 
June 1 may need no treatment for cab- 
bage worms. If a late crop is desired, 
applications of pyrethrum dust will be 





_ 
A BUNCH OF YOUNG ONIONS. 


needed for cabbage worms about June 20 
and August 5 and a third may be needed 
August 20. 

To gain a jump on the season, set out 
cabbage and broccoli plants, rather than 
planting seed. A paper collar placed around 
each stem will discourage cutworms. 
Aphids, abundant in dry seasons, may be 
controlled by nicotine before the plants 
mature; if the insects appear on nearly 
mature heads, use rotenone. The cabbage 
family is subject to wilt diseases, but only 
rarely do these appear. 

Usually corn maturing in August is not 
heavily infested with the European corn 
borer; this means planting between May 
20 and June 5 in New England to avoid 
this pest. Such varieties as Carmelcross, 
Lincoln and Golden Cross Bantam started 
at this time are seldom seriously damaged 
by the borer. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—Although the dates given 
in this article apply to the northern states the 
information is general in its nature and can be 
utilized by making the proper geographical 
adjustments, perhaps by the aid of the local 
county agent. 
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Beets, Parsnips, Onions 


EETS, besides making a good root 
vegetable, also provide edible greens. 
About the only insect troubling beets is the 
leaf miner which is sometimes abundant 








Plan Your Victory 
Garden Yield 


This table shows the length of garden 
rew required to produce one serving 
for a family of four. 

Kohlrabi 2 ft. 
Leeks 2 ft. 


Snap Beans 1 ft. 
Lima Beans 2 ft. 


Beets 1 ft. Lettuce, Leaf 1 ft. 
Broccoli lft. Spring Onions 1 ft. 
Brussels Parsley \% ft. 
Sprouts lft. Parsnips 2 ft. 
Cabbage 2ft. Peas 2 3 ft. 
Chinese Peppers 1 ft. 
Cabbage 1% ft. New Zealand 
Carrots 2 ft. Spinach ly ft 
Cauliflower 2ft. Radish 1 ft. 
Celery lft. Rutabaga 2 ft. 
Collards lft. Salsify 2 ft. 
Sweet Corn 4ft. Spinach 3 ft. 
Cucumbers 2ft. Squash 3 ft. 
Ege Plant lft. Swiss Chard % ft. 
Endive lft. Tomatoes Ye ft. 
Kale lft Turnips 1% ft. 




















early in the season. Two plantings of beets 
and carrots will provide supplies through 
a large part of the Summer. The first is 
made as soon as the ground can be worked, 
from mid-April to May depending upon 
the type of soil. These should be of edible 
size by the latter part of June or early July. 
A second planting may be made in mid- 
July or early August for Fall use or storage 
of roots. 

The parsnip is grown principally as a 
Winter vegetable. Being a long-season 
crop, it should be planted in early Spring 
and harvested only after freezing weather 
sets in. Part of the crop can be left in the 
ground until Spring. 

Onions can best be grown from sets. 
The use of seed is not advised unless the soil 
is a muck type and one is willing to take 
a chance on losing the plants through 
thrips. 

Leeks are milder than onions. Seed 
should be sown an inch deep and the seed- 
lings transplanted when eight inches high, 
setting them six inches apart in the rows, 
with the neck partly covered. 


Chicks in the Garden 


HILE poultry is utterly destructive 
in most gardens, chicks may often 
be safely permitted the run of the plot. 
This is important now that a meat short- 
age makes advisable the growing of chick- 
ens for Summer eating and canning. 
Different breeds differ in the amount of 
scratching they do, and individual chickens 
differ, too. As a general rule, though, there 
is some relationship between feeding and 
scratching. Well-fed chicks often do little 
scratching before reaching frying size, 
whereas chicks that are improperly fed will 











UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Your Choice: Ea. 25c; Doz. $2.50 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled petals 
having serrated edges. Mixed colors. 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, with 
a cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
from the base of the petal to the edge. 
Mixed colors. 


Postpaid—Order Today—Start Now 
Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











PLANT WILD FLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 
AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 


HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM--(Large Flowering 


White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 


Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we 
will ship at the proper time. All orders are oe oy! 
acknowledged. Your selection: 10 for $1; 5 each of 
above listed plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each of above 
(120 in all) $9. Write for complete list of Wild Flowers 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Ill. 


ODON 








PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the 
famous MASTODON 
PANSIES admired in 
parks and private 
gardens. 


STEELE’S Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 
Pansies 


now featured at your florist or seed house. Brilliant 
and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb texture. 
Two weeks early. Get plants now from your dealer 
or write us for nearest grower. 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS Or:ec5 
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Poweh MOWER. 
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When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 








begin scratching when a few days old. 
Fortunately for the gardener, even the best 
fed chicks seem never to lose their appetite 
for bugs and worms. 

Chicks that do not scratch are as helpful 
to the gardener as any other bird, and more 
helpful than most other kinds. Because of 
their constant running about, young chicks 
stir up small moths and other insects that 
spend the day concealed in low vegetation, 
and one need watch chicks but a short time 
to realize how adept they are at catching 
these moths and other flying insects. Farm 
wives will tell you that the most nearly 
pest-free gardens in a neighborhood are 
those where young chicks range. 

Often a hen in a slat coop is set in the 
midst of an infested crop in order that her 
brood may clean up the pests. A more 
primitive method is to tie the mother hen 
to a tree or bush at the edge of the garden 
with a length of soft cord fastened about 
her leg. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


A Non-Acid Tomato 


LTHOUGH I have noticed a mention 
of Henderson's Crystal White tomato 
in a recent number of Horticulture, there 
has been no comment on its many excellent 
qualities. It is a very heavy cropper, with 
many perfect fruits of a light cream color 
when ripe. It has a solid meat with few 
seeds, and is very sweet in flavor. It makes 
a delicious salad for those who cannot eat 
the more acid red varieties, and has excel- 
lent keeping qualities. I had Crystal White 
on my table until November 15. 
—Eleanor H. Jones. 
Boston, Mass. 


Sugar Peas for Salads 


N MANY localities midseason and late 

peas give poor results. In such places 
sugar peas are especially worth planting, 
as they mature later than the early peas, 
and yet will do well wherever early peas 
can be grown. Sugar peas are cooked pod 
and all. Cooked pods are so popular for 
salad use that in some localities the vege- 
table is known as salad pea. 


Pruning of Clematis 


LEMATIS paniculata is often killed 

back hard in Winter, which means 
that cutting away the dead growth is one 
of the early jobs to be performed by the 
amateur when Spring comes. Hard cutting 
need not be feared. No harm will be done 
if the main stalk is cut almost to the ground 
once in two or three years because very 
rapid growth is made, and the new wood 
gives best results. These plants need a trel- 
lis to climb on, and rich loam for their 
feeding roots. It is easily propagated by 
layering, and is valuable for its late flower- 
ing. The large flowered kinds of clematis 
require less severe pruning, and the work 
should be done as soon as possible after 
they have dropped their flowers. 
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Something NEW 
in Gladiolus 


The Twomey Strain 
Widely acclaimed by critics — 
highly recognized on the show 
bench as a vastly superior strain. 
We offer two selections from this 
superb strain. 


TWOMEY COLLECTIONS 
MARGARET BEATON—One of 
of the great Glads of all time. 
Snowy white, small cherry 
blotch. Massive spikes. 
CAMROSE — Exquisite apple- 
blossom pink, possessing ethereal 
beauty. Tall. 

14 large bulbs ( 7 each) $1.00 
30 large bulbs (15 each) 2.00 
24 med. bulbs (12 each) 1.00 
50 med. bulbs (25 each) 2.00 

IUustrated Catalog FREE 


CROIX FARMS 
Hastings Minnesota 











RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view when 
visiting Audubon 
Feeders. 


Au 
Feeder ....... $2.00 
Feeder ....... $1.50 


Squirrel-Proof “Eye- 
Safe’ Feeder .$3.50 
Adds 25c for packing 
and mailing to your 
check. 
FOLDER MAILED ON 
REQUEST 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 








(Piant Patent applied for) 
me Spectacular! Actually 4 to 6 weeks 
a “of glowing yellow-gold--a multitude 


4s ca 
TS Py, tof large, fragrant, long-lasting, 
BiH, double blooms. Modern figh-cen- 











tered, pointed buds, flushed with red. 
1 Created by Dr. J. H. Nicolas--fast- 
“. growing,extremely hardy, disease- 
resistant. Order now, to plant this 
¥* spring. Introductory price: 
“; 


Ritts, Catalog FREE-—Newest Roses, 


Keay meters. Perennials, Fruits in color — 
we, . ich write for yours todav. 







359 Rose Lane 


-~ ae * 
we ackson & Perkins Co. 
Pt Hie NEWARK, NEW YORK 





HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Specialist in Fruit Trees 
Dwarf Standards and Trained Espaliers 
Write for Catalog M 
King St. near Loch Lane, Port Chester, N. Y. 




















ASIATIC PRIMULAS 


JULLZ HYBRIDS, SIEBOLDII, CANDELABRAS. 
hardy, vigorous, blooming size, 3 of one variety 
each different, $1.50: 3 of each variety, 9 in all 
$3.00, post paid. Catalogue. 


Herbert F. and 
THE CLARKES Seuedis &. Clackamas, Ore. 


Growers of fine Pansy and Primrose seed 


FOR FOOD AND FLOWERS 


plant selected stock of 
FRUITS and BERRIES 
NATIVE WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 
Catalog is free 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
PUTNEY Box G VERM 
Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy 
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Scarlet Runner Beans 
W ILLIAM FRESTON is definitely 


in error in describing the scarlet 
runner bean as being grown in certain sec- 
tions for its broad, often highly colored 
fruits. Horticulture, February 1, 1942. 
In Europe and particularly in Britain, 
this bean is grown solely for its long 
green pods, the latter being sliced and 
cooked before the seeds reach any size. To 
my mind this bean is superior in flavor to 
the bush types of beans and despite the 
fact that the pods have to be “‘topped and 
tailed’ and the “‘string’’ trimmed off the 
back, its popularity in England is never 
likely to decline, because it is suited to the 
climate, bearing a heavy crop and gener- 
ally appreciating the cooler, moister con- 
ditions which tend to cause rust in the bush 
types. 

Amateur and professional gardeners 
take a special pride in growing scarlet run- 
ners. Some of the select varieties when 
grown in exhibition style, producing pods 
up to 15 or 16 inches long and nearly one 
inch wide and still are so tender that they 
can be snapped as readily as our snap beans. 

Unfortunately, the scarlet runner is not 
a good cropper in our climate. The heat is 
against its growing vigorously and while 
the plants may bear the scarlet flowers, they 
do not set freely as in England. 

Few people in England ever bother to 
save the roots by storage in the manner 
used for dahlias. Although this is possible. 
Seeds sown in May will give a good crop 
from late July until frost. 

What is said of this bean applies more 
or less to the broad bean, which also is 
little grown in the United States because 
it is a cool climate bean. Yet it is grown 
in the vicinity of New York to some ex- 
tent, as I regularly see broad beans in 
sections where Italians and other Euro- 
peans live. Here the beans are picked 
when very small, apparently, whereas in 
England the pods range up to a foot or 
more. This bean is grown for its seeds, 
the unripe beans which are larger than 
limas, being shelled from the thick wooly 
pods and boiled. This is the hardiest of all 
beans as in southern England the seeds can 
be sown between November and March 
for an early crop, thus circumventing 
largely, the black aphid, which is the arch 
enemy of this upright growing bean. 

Usually, an early sowing gives the plants 
an opportunity to grow three feet or more 
before the aphids attack them. As these 
pests always appear at the tops, a simple 
remedy is to pinch out the tips as soon as 
the aphids are seen, for that normally is 
the end of them. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


“Earth is bursting out of her skin— 
Bud and blade and tree— 
Fifty frantic tunes begin, 
Every bush is trembling in 
Bright green rhapsody.” 
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Grow BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS 
ceaar sg ntcan 100 BEAUTY 


mon type and, because they are 


grown on their own roots, are CO LO & a n d 
hardy, vigorous and true to name. 
They offer you greater variety in 
both bloom and color — from a VA R | J T Y s a 


dainty single white to a double 
deep purple-red — with panicles 
of unusual size. Our catalog lists BRAND’S PEONIES 
some wonderful selections at rea- : 
sonable prices and provides beau- 
tiful illustrations in color of the ORIENTAL POPPIES 
many gorgeous varieties included ot i: Gee eens 

Send for Our in our collection, which is con- ; 
Besutl ful tad ceded to be the best in the coun- | FLOWERING CRABS. 


try. Plant some this year and 
Catalog. It’s FREE. watch them develop in beauty. ener ereenaer 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 




















from prize-winning stock. 

































FLOWERING DOGWOODS 


Vigorous, well-rooted plants of this lovely flowering tree may be planted now. 
Cornus florida (White) Cornus florida rubra (Red) 
3 feet $1.85 each $17.50 for 10 3 feet $3.50 each $32.50 for 10 
4feet 2.50each 23.00 for 10 4feet 5.00each 45.00 for 10 
Sfeet 4.00each 37.50 for 10 S5feet 6.50each 60.00 for 10 


In spite of the exceptionally cold Winter, our Rhododendrons, Andromedas, Yews, 
Arborvitz, Hemlocks and other evergreens have good green color and will make your 
planting attractive. Send for new catalog. , 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY Phone Newburyport 1950 MASSACHUSETTS 


















































Schling’s New 
Chrysanthemums 


ARCTICUM 
HYBRIDS 


Offered exclusively by Max Schling 
Seedsmen, Inc., these outstanding new 
hardy Chrysanthemums are notable for 
the following qualities: Extremely Hardy 
in all sections of the country even in 
sub-zero temperatures; Foliage Disease 
and Insect Resistant: very Free-Flower- 





ing, with blooms of excellent substance; 
Splendid Foliage which retains its deep F 0 E T 0 F U NM G U oa 
glossy green freshness. 

Six Beautiful Varieties @ Here is a spray which helps control 
-_ a eee. eine bronzy yel- mildew and other fungus diseases on a 
Dubonnet. Single. Rich Amaranth pink. great variety of flowers and vegetables. 
— Single. Mayflower pink. Salmon Try FUNGTROGEN in your garden! An 
Winsome. Single. Soft Peach blossom pink. effective, time-tested treatment against 
Coral Sea. Double. Free flowering salmon <. 

buff suffused coppery rose. fungus on roses, delphinium, grapes, 
ee Pure white. September cucumbers, etc. For many years a favor- 
Strong 2%” pot-grown plants— ite with rosarians. One pint makes 15 
75c each, 3 for $2.00, $7.50 per doz. quarts of spray. Invisible. Easy to apply. 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS Buy at garden supply stores. Write for 
1 each of the 6 varieties $4.00 free literature. 
3 each of the 6 varieties $11.00 
For postage add 15c for 1 plant, 25c for 3 ROSE MFG. co. 
plants, 40c for 6 plants. Minimum express 162 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Y. 
shipment—3865c. All orders not accompanied 








by postage remittance will be sent by express 
collect. 
Supply is limited so order promptly. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN,. Inc. 
612 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Gardens Never Lose Their Charm! 


From field to garden, Horsford’s solid, healthy bulbs yield 
a profusion of ever-changing, colorful blooms from June to 
late autumn. 


Special Hardy Fern Collection 


These make up one of the most interesting and useful groups 
of native plants for shady or partly shaded spots. Write for this 
special collection that will grow in any location not too wet: 


9 Aspidium marginale (Evergreen Wood Fern) 36 

9 Dicksonia punctilobula (Hay-scented Fern) RNS 
9 Osmunda claytoniana (Clayton’s Flowering Fern) 

9 Polystickium acrostichoides (Christmas Fern) $4.50 


Write Now for Special Spring Planting List offering 
Hardy Lilies 


Femand F, H. HORSFORD 


Perennials CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 








When Seeds Are Scarce 
MAKE YOUR SEEDS COUNT 
by using 





a anc mm rneR gi a) 
TRANSPL ANTONE 


the hormone-vitamin powder 
CHANGE THIS 


a Watering your seedlings with a 
solution of TRANSPLANTONE 


reduces wilt, increases roots so 


eT oe a that they grow stronger. 


TO (YS 





TRANSPLANTONE 

treatment has produced 

cabbage and tomatoes one 

to three weeks earlier; pe- 

tunias with twice as many flowers. THIS 


It is used by nurserymen as a root — | 
q 


‘ ° ig 
tonic when moving shrubs and trees. AG 





(°’ A 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT GO. : 
Horticultural Division H-1, Ambler, Pa. ' A 3 oz. can 
Enclosed find $1 for which please send me : treats 4800 
prepaid one 3 oz. can of TRANSPLANTONE. 1 2 
; Plants. Mail 
NAME ... : this coupon to- 
IR 0 ME Be oo) : day. 
| 
ES Te ee ee P| 























READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















W hat are the hard-shelled horned seeds (or bulbs) sometimes sold 
on street corners and from which flowers may be seen growing while 
merely setting in bowls of water? 

Most likely they are the seeds of the water chestnut (Trapa 
natans or T. bicornis according to some botanists). It is a water 
plant with both floating and submerged leaves and can readily 
be grown from seeds if they are not allowed to dry out. How- 
ever, the flowers are not particularly showy. Those shown as 
growing out of them are usually frauds. Roses, carnations and 
even speciosum lilies have been attached for the purpose of mis- 
leading prospective customers. 

* * * * 

Do globe artichokes need any protection over Winter? If so, 
what? 

They should have some protection in the northern states. 
Either make a mound of not-too-fine ashes over them or invert 
some baskets over the plants and cover with straw or leaves. 

* * x * 

W hat is the proper name for the things sold as wooden roses and 
used by women for decoration? 

The so-called wooden roses, frozen roses, wooden roses of 
India and Ceylon morning glories are the seed cases of Ipomea 
tuberosa, a morning glory. Usually, the parts which make up the 
five so-called ‘‘petals’’ are actually sepals and are rolled back from 
a central bud-like ball, although sometimes this central ball may 
be absent in the finished product. The plant is supposedly a 
native of the West Indies but has been grown in tropical regions 
over most of the world. 

* * * 


How much water should I give my cacti? 


There are no hard and fast rules but in a general way the 
following holds. Through the Fall and Winter, water very little 
—just enough to keep the plants from shrivelling—until, the 
plants begin to show signs of active growth. Then increase the 
amount of water gradually until they are getting a moderately 
copious watering as they come into bloom somewhere about 
Summertime. After the flowering season, the watering should 
be gradually lessened and the plants carried through the Winter 
in the manner already described. 

* * * * 

Can Larix gmelini be kept pruned sufficiently to use it in a founda- 
tion planting in an exposed place? 

This larch eventually becomes a large timber tree, often reach 
ing a height of 70 feet and it would require more effort than it 
is worth to try to keep it down for any great length of time 
Furthermore, it is not evergreen and is, therefore, bare all Winter 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 
ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1942-43 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is One reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1942 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1943 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1943. 
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BROWNELL ROSES 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


*Break o’ Day *Pink Princess 
*Lily Pons *Ann Vanderbilt 
*King Boreas *V for Victory 





CLIMBING ROSES 


*Copper Glow Elegance 

*Harvest Glow Golden Climber 
Golden Glow *Brownell Rambler 

*White Gold Apricot Glow 





CREEPING or TRAILING ROSES 


Coral Creeper Frederick S. Peck 
Little Compton Creeper Carpet of Gold 


*Varieties $1.50 or $15 per dozen 
Others $1 each, or $10 per dozen 


Circular Sent Free 


W. D. BROWNELL, Jr. 


Brightridge Greenhouses 
EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











DELPHINIUM SPECIALTIES 


One year plants—sure to bloom this season 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS—Large double flow- 
ers on tall spikes, in a fine array of shades, from 
lightest blue to deepest indigo, lavenders and 
pastels. 10 for $1.00. 

DREER’S DE LUXE HYBRIDS — Very prolific. 
Large flowers closely set on tall spikes. Wide 
range of blue shades, both singles and doubles. 
Mildew resistant. 10 for $1.00. 

BELLADONNA “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY” — Our 
most prized standard variety. Lovely shade of 
light blue. Fine for cutting. 12 for $1.00. 
BELLAMOSUM “IMPROVED” — Our standard 
dark blue; deep velvety shade. Fine for the 
border and cutting. 12 for $1.00. 

CAMBRIDGE BLUE—Blooms later in season; will 
prolong your season of bloom. Graceful spikes 
of bright glistening blue. 12 for $1.00. 

NEW SENSATIONAL YELLOW—Very rare and a 
prize indeed. Circular with full details on re- 
quest. Planting instructions with each order. 
Potted plants and shipped in dirt to insure safe 
planting. 60c each. 


Catalog of perennials and rock plante free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford IHlinois 











1943 CATALOG 


Illustrated in Color 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MUMS 


Extremely hardy Chrysanthemum Arcticum 
hybrids which bloom early and are espe- 
cially suited to northern climates. Listing 
several new varieties originating with us. 
First offering of chrysanthemum COCHECO 
Award of Merit 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 1941. 
Also Exhibition Gladioli 
and the very best in Hardy Phlox. 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY 
DOVER, N. H. Ernest S. Colprit 








{sk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
emul iiniiada 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 





April 1, 1943 





A Conservation Forum 


HAT was probably the largest meet- 

ing on conservation ever held in 
Philadelphia took place on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 25, under the auspices of ‘Friends 
of the Land’ and the sponsorship of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Garden Clubs, Gar- 
den Club of America, Pennsylvania Road- 
side Council, Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation and many others. More than 500 
people attended the morning session, which 
began at 10 o'clock, and in the afternoon 
the attendance must have been nearly a 
thousand. The speakers in the morning 
included Judge Grover C. Ladner, presi- 
dent of the Schuylkill River Restoration 
Society, who spoke on the conservation of 
our rivers. He started out by saying “‘God 
made the rivers but man made them 
sewers.’ He told in detail of the pollution 
of our streams, with the resultant killing 
of fish and the spreading of disease through 
polluted water supplies, and said that much 
of this was unnecessary and could be cor- 
rected whenever our citizens wanted it. He 
spoke also of alternating floods and low 
water periods in rivers and the harm done 
by each. 

Judge Ladner was followed by Ellwood 
J. Turner, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Delaware River Basin, who 
spoke on larger rivers and their interstate 
problems. 

George H. Wirt, chief of the Division 
of Protection, Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters, gave a telling ad- 
dress on the conservation of forests, par- 
ticularly stressing the many false popular 
conceptions of what a forest is and making 
clear the need of a better understanding of 
this whole subject. 

Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, chief of the 
United States Soil Conservation Service, 
spoke about contour plowing and other 
methods of preventing wash. All these 
speakers emphasized the fact that much of 
our best soil is being washed into the ocean 
and that our agriculture each year is be- 
coming poorer thereby. It is clear, he said 
that if such a course is continued we shall 
reach the stage where this country will be 
one vast desert on which man cannot live. 

Dr. Alfred H. Williams, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
closed the morning session with an address 
on the relationship of soil conservation to 
our economic security and the problems of 
business and finance. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Louis Bromfield, 
of “The Friends of the Land,” gave an 
inspiring talk about the possibility of soil 
conservation in the ordinary garden and 
on the farm, and outlined the methods by 
which he had restored a number of farms 
in Ohio from almost barrenness to great 
fertility in a short period of years and 
without unreasonable expense. It was par- 
ticularly interesting to learn that he prac- 
tically stopped soil erosion on his farm in 
four years, prevented the flooding of small 
brooks with dirty water and restored 
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A STIRRING 
ROMANCE of Man, 
the Human Spirit 
elite Mm C1@) DN IO) I 


The Garden of 
Doctor Persuasion 


by Francis Neilson 


Author of “The Eleventh Commandment,” 

























































“Man at the Crossroads,” 
“A Strong Man's House,” etc. 


WZ, 


$2.00 


At all bookstores 





All who love to grow things .. . all who feel 
find 


treading this book an unforgetable and in- 


a spiritual kinship with nature, will 


spiring experience. In a_ swift-moving, yet 


restrained story, Francis Neilson reveals the 
ecstatic relationship of humanity with the nat- 


ural world, the heights to which man can rise 




















when the spirit is in touch with the eternal. 
Alfred Noyes, 


critic, says of this deeply moving novel: ‘'I 


the distinguished poet and 


have read ‘The Garden of Doctor Persuasion’ 
from cover to cover, and it has helped to 
bring a sense of peace to my own mind dur- 
ing this dark time. It is a vety beautiful book 


ond achieves its effect in a remarkable way." 


Or order direct from the publishers: 







€. C. Nelson Publishing Company 


APPLETON * WISCONSIN 









Lists about 250 
varieties including special 
offers and gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. We are Rose 
Experts. Our easy growing roses give 
unusual satisfaction. Send today for your 
copy of the Blue Book. 
OUR GET. ROSE BARGAIN 
5 famous monthly Blooming Hybrids—(listed in Blue 
Book at $1 each). Betty Uprichard, intriguing 2 tone 
coral —Condesa de Sastago. intense 2 tone red and 
yellow, large double blossoms, richly fragrant. Etoile 
de Hollande—supreme among Reds. Spicy fragrance. 
Jean Bostick—(Castago Sport). Large, double-deep 
yellow. McGredy’s Scarlet—slender buds, tall fine 
grower. Scarlet in Fall, deep pink other times. 

ALL FIVE postpaid for $3.75 


(order from this ad) 
ROSE SPECIALIST 


MELVIN E. WYANT Box H, Mentor, Ohio 































TRIPLE -TESTED 


FLOWER SEEDS 





} In war times, nothing must be 
} wasted—so make sure you get 

{ the most out of the time (also 
the money and space), you de- 
vote to your garden. The first 

Y step is to plant MANDEVILLE 

} Flower Seeds, because they are 

\ Triple-Tested for: (1) germina- 
tion; (2) quality of flowers; ’ 
(3) completeness of mixtures. | 
Copyrighted packet tells when 

| and how to plant, and how to 
tell seedlings from weeds. Hun- { 
| dreds of varieties, including { 
| many new ones, are now on 

| sale in your neighborhood. 

| * MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 


1040 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists for 67 Years 


At Stores Everywhere 








7\ SPRING SPECIAL 


ALEZANE, reddish-brown to 
sorrel, veined yellow . .$1.00 


APRICOT QUEEN, salmon- <n 


f COUNTESS VANDAL, coppery- 
bronze and pink 
McGREDY’S SALMON, apricot- 
pink 
SATAN, glowing velvety-red .. 


Regular Price $7.00 


SPRING SPECIAL—1 each of all 6 
plants listed for $5.95 POSTPAID 











SHORTIA, Oconee-Bells 


3 flowering clumps delivered 
$1.35 


Send for catalog listing Native 
Ornamental Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Ferns, Vines, Orchids, and Blue 
Ridge Wildings. Suitable for every 
planting. 
GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
E. C. Rossins 

Ashford, McDowell Co., North Carolina 











springs which had been dry for a period 
of years so that they produced clear water 
through the longest droughts. He stressed 
the fact that similar results could be had 
on any farm by careful contour plowing, 
the use of ditches, and the like. 

At the conclusion of his talk there was 
a quiz period which was broadcast over 
WFIL, and then the famous motion pic- 
ture prepared some years ago by the United 
States Government, ‘““The River,’’ was 
shown. 

‘The Friends of the Land’’ is a com- 
paratively new organization but, if it can 
bring together such great numbers of 
people to inspiring meetings like this, it 
should accomplish a most useful and 
needed work for this country. 


—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Heartleaf Brunnera 


OME most excellent plants are nearly 

unknown in our gardens because of 
cumbersome names. A case in point is that 
of the delightful forget-me-not plant with 
oversize foliage long known as Siberian 
bugloss (Anchusa myosotidiflora). The 
Latin name musically explains that the 
flowers are like those of myosotis. The 
plant itself is very unlike the usual anchusa, 
however, being a true perennial and not at 
all weedy in growth, with broad basal foli- 
age more like that of the unspotted species 
of pulmonaria. The flowers are the tiny 
clear blue stars of true forget-me-not, in a 
branching panicle, perhaps the best clear 
blue flower for the front of the border in 
May. It gives almost a baby’s breath effect 
in sky blue while in bloom. The flowers 
are not tubular, as are those of pulmonaria, 
mertensia or symphytum, but truly of the 
form of forget-me-nots, with very little 
pink in the opening buds. 

But then, after bloom comes a great 
growth of broad, heart-shaped leaves, very 
bristly, in an immense clump. It is not fair 
to find fault with this excellent perennial 
from the region of the Caucasus and hills 
of Siberia, but often where you wish a 
fleecy cloud of pure blue in May you do 
not want a cabbage-like leafage in Summer. 

The plant is very hardy, truly long- 
lived, and grows in practically any soil, 
with sun or in shade. Without doubt it is 
one of the best of blue perennials at the 
height of one foot. Now, however, we are 
told that its true name is Brunnera macro- 
phylla, with heartleaf brunnera as its 
standardized common name. As the cata- 
logues of dealers shift over to these new 
words, you must be prepared to meet an 
old friend under a new name. 

A very similar plant as to flowers, but 
smaller in every way, is the creeping navel- 
seed (Omphalodes verna), which makes 
tufted clumps, not creeping at all. Al- 
though the natural form has blue flowers, 
the white variety is most often seen. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass. ) 
Botanic Garden. 
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Your Spring Garden 


Our 1943 Clematis folder—illustrating 
in natural colors new varieties, as well as old 
favorites, to give beauty and color to your 
Spring garden — is yours for the asking. 
Write for your FREE copy today! 
JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Ev 
BULBS UNUSUAL 


As different as they are delightful. Bessera, 
Gloriosa, Eucharis, Crinum, Amorphophallis, 
Acidanthera, Bowiea: a few out of many in 
our New Illustrated Catalog, ready on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, New Jersey 









Box H 











Dept. B 





1943 BARGAIN! 
(14 million trees a year) 
25 Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 
8” for $1 plus 15¢ postage: 
100 for $3 plus 25c postage. 
Selected 3 and 4 year stock, 
grown from best seed strains, 
with unusual root systems, 
carefully packed, <— to 

you at proper planting time. Send for 
MUSSER complete circular of Forest, Xmas Tree 
FORESTS, INC. and Ornamental Seedlings and 
Transplants, also special bulletin 

INDIANA, PA. on “‘Growing Xmas Trees.” 


BLUE TIBETAN POPPY 


MECONOPSIS BAILEYI! Hardy and easy in 
peaty or leafmold soil, good drainage, shade 
and water during hot Summer months. Large, 
intense sky-blue flowers, 2 to 4 ft. stems, 60c 
each, 3 for $1.50, postpaid. Catalog FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 









OREGON 











HARDY PRIMROSES 


Aristocratic Polyanthus from Exhibition Stock. 
Magnificent size. Clear, sparkling Brilliants, 
suffused Pastels, Bizarres. Tall, sturdy stalks. 
$2 dozen, expressed. Hand-pollinated, tested 
Seed $1 pkt. Catalog on request. 


BARNHAVEN GARDENS 
Box 218-H Gresham, Oregon 


ICTORY GARDEN 


2-Beans, Radish, Beets, Sweet Corn 
1-Carrot, Peas, Tomatoes, Parsley, 

Swiss Chard, Cucumber, Lettuce. 
Aoxr 


WILT RESISTANT ASTERS J }¢ 
- Pink-Red-White- Purple 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NOW 

Fairway Gardens, Pur Rites, 0. Dept 


CORN COB MULCH 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 


Preserves Moisture 
Increases Fertility Retards Weeds 


50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 
EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 





16 PKTS. 
























Everblooming Sweet Violets 


Enjoy their far-flung fragrance from Spring unti! 
late Fall. Excellent Ground Cover in shade 
Perfectly hardy. 


5 Plants $1.50 10 for $2.75 25 for $6.50 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass 











HORTICULTURE 














A border of PANSIES 


FOR YOUR VEGETABLE GARDEN! 
Pick the blooms each morning when you 
pull your radishes! 

CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 
100 Large plants $2.50 postpaid 


250 Large plants $5.00 postpaid 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot border—set 
plants 6 inches apart.) 


Ask for our free Pansy booklet. 


PITZONKA’S 
PANSY FARM 


Box 343A, Bristol, Penna. 








1943 ILLUSTRATED 


ORCHID CATALOG 


This catalogue issued March Ist mailed to our 
customers, members of Orchid Societies and 
Circles, to others 
Price Fifty Cents. 

This Catalogue contains many new offerings. 
Prices have been reduced. 

12 color plate illustrations 

18 black and white prints 

70 pages, with culture notes 
Price will be refunded on plant purchases of 
Five Dollars or more. Send for your copy today. 

L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 

Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 

WELLESLEY MASS. 











DWARF HARDY ASTERS 
IN HEAVY CLUMPS 


Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants you'll 
never have to spray or dust 
Field grown 
Lady Henry Maddocks, pink, 1 ft . .$.25 
Lilactime, lilac pink, ly Rs aiccsapinre 25 


Marjorie, bright pink, 1% ft. ....... 25 
Niobe, white, 9 in. ................ 25 
Victor, lavender blue, 1 ft. ......... 25 


All Five, labelled, $1 
Sent express collect after April 15 
Ask for price list of Perennial Plants 


Ww. C. STONE Camden, New York 











NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers 
A complete line of the best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Pe- 
rennials, Wildflowers and Ferns 
And 


LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 











BLUE STAR FLOWER 


(Triteleia Violacea) 


Ideal rock garden or low border flower; one 
inch light blue flowers growing about 5 
inches tall; wonderful keeper in garden; 
good multiplier, each bulb soon making a 
nice clump. Blooms with the daffodils; hardy. 


25 bulbs for $1.00, postpaid 


Write now for our illustrated catalog of choice 
tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, crocus, and other 
hardy bulbs. 

FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-H Olympia, Wash. 


Hot Drink for African Violets 


HE African violets, botanically speak- 

ing saintpaulias, are not difficult plants 
to grow. If given a good potting mixture, 
plenty of moisture and placed in a window 
with a northern or eastern exposure, they 
will do well. They will grow in a sunny 
window, to be sure, but they prefer little 
or no direct sunshine. 

While tips for the successful growing of 
the saintpaulia are numerous, one that is 
always met with dismay is that of watering 
them with hot water. Yet they seem to 
relish having their roots warm. It is widely 
known that the saintpaulia should be 
watered from below, for if any water is 
spilled upon the foliage it will mar the 
leaves by causing them to develop water 
spots, and any water left standing around 
the crown of the plant is likely to cause 
crown rot. 

By setting the pots into pans of hot 
water (not boiling but as hot as the hand 
can stand) the soil will quickly absorb the 
water and as soon as the top soil in the pots 
appears moist they should be removed from 
their watering pans and returned to the 
window. Do not repeat the process until 
the plants appear dry, but not quite to the 
wilting stage. If you will follow this prac- 
tice you will soon notice a marked differ- 
ence in the growth of your plants. They 
will no longer take out resting periods be- 
tween their blooming periods, but bloom 
continuously and have even larger bloom. 

—FElizabeth Brenner. 
Troy, Ohio. 


Good Shrub From Australia 


HE name correa is given a flowering 

shrub which grows from three to five 
feet in height, is evergreen and a native of 
Australia. It is worth a trial in any garden 
where the home-owner likes to have some- 
thing different in the line of flowering 
shrubs. It is hardy and when planted in 
full exposure, flowers freely until late Fall 
here in Oregon. 

When planted in a tub and cared for 
like the Nerium oleander, the correa will 
start flowering early and continue flower- 
ing the entire Summer. The wax-like 
flowers resemble somewhat those of the 
kolkwitzia and are always beautiful. 

Correa speciosa has a number of varieties 
varying in flower color from light to darker 
pink, scarlet red and red with dark yellow 
edge. C. alba has flowers which are white 
with more or less a greenish shade over 
the flowers depending upon the light and 
growing conditions. C. alba, which is the 
strongest grower of the group, is often used 
for ingrafting of the less strong-growing 
varieties named above, and with two or 

















WILD FLOWER PLANTS, FERNS 


More than 100 varieties. Specials: Garden; 
Fern; Rockery; 16 plants, 8 kinds, in each; 
$3.00 each, postpaid. Free Catalogue. 

WAKE ROBIN FARM 

JAMES LODER PARK, Manager 


Home Pennsylvania 














April 1, 1943 
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l 
Tetly 4 
POPULAR TEN 
ROSE COLLECTION 


10 Plants - Special *7-% 


Choose these 10 hardy field grown roses 
for starring roles in your 1943 garden. 
ORDER NOW for Spring delivery. 


WHITE 
Caledonia, Madame Jules Bouche 
YELLOW 
Golden Dawn, Mrs. E. P. Thom 
PINK 
Mrs. Charles Bell, Edith Nellie Perkins 
RED 
Etoile de Hollande, Christopher Stone 
BRONZE 
Hinrich Gaede, Mrs. Sam McGredy 
If Purchased Individually—Price: 
85c per plant; $8.50 per dozen 


Send 25c for copy of our 1943 
7 which may be deducted 
from your order. 


MADISON 


Te "4 Box 11 
NEW JERSEY 




















. New Garden Thrift 


PHLOX 
SYLVESTRIS 


Largest 

Richest 

Reddest 
Full Month of of all 
Color in Spring Dwarf Phlox 


SPECIAL HORTICULTURE OFFER 
Plants Sent Prepaid 


12 for $2.50. 50 for $8.50. $15 per 100. 
Dug on order now. Give date to Ship. 
Blooming held ‘til ready to plant. 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 
Sta. C Cartersville, Georgia 


Burpee’s Zick 
EGETABLES 


“The Best Seeds that Grow, 
specially selected for 
your Victory Garden 


Burpee’s Dollar Gardea—15 Packets 
Enough seed to plant a garden 20 x 30 ft. 
Bush Beans (1 green, | wax), Tomato, 
Carrot, Chard, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, 
be Lettuce, Onion, Parsley, 2 Radishes, s 
y. *’ Beet, Squash, Turnip (value $1.70).. 
Burpee’s Two-Dollar Garden 
Enough seed to plant a —~ n40x $ 
60 ft. 26 Varieties (value $3.45). 2 


Burpee’s Three-Dollar Garden 
Enough seed to plant a large 
garden 50 x 100 ft. 

“aa 30 Varicties (value $4. 80). 3 
Au postpaid, anywhere in U.S 





-sneees 


| W. Atlee Burpee Co. ' 
+ 668 Burpee Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa.(or)Clintoo, lows | 
1 C) Send Burpee’s Dollar Garden... 1 

1 J Send Burpee'’s Two-Dollar Garden 82 

{ J Send Burpee’s 3-Dollar Gerd ...83 

] yon Rintlosed is $.......0000. 
' , 

; . 

, 

' 

1. 





BRECK'S NEW GARDEN BOOK 


The biggest, most help- 
f or 1943 ful first step in garden- 
ing. 120 big pages. 160 natural color 
pictures. It's more than worth the 25c 
we have to charge for it. 25c deducti- 
ble from your first order to 


B R E Cc K 3 4S 320 Breck Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture 
Groton, Massachusetts 
TWO WEEK PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
VEGETABLE GARDENING 
FOR WAR TIME NEEDS 


April 19 to April 30 
Write to JOHN A. PARKER, Director 
LOWTHORPE SCHOOL GROTON, MASS. 


PRIMROSE SEED 


Special 
Choice Polyanthus 
400 Seed $1.00 Plants $2.25 Doz., P.P. 


PRIMROSE ACRES 
Rt. 16, Box 446 Milwaukie, Ore. 





Seedsemen 
Since 1818 




















GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2 
Blue Admiral Chief Multnomah Leona 


Bit-O-Heaven Ellen Marie Nancy Ann 
Black Opal Gold Dust Ninth Symphony 
Camellia Joseph Hayden Peggy Lou 


For April Only 
Write Dept. H for Catalogue 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 





For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 
Ready about March 15th 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 


PEARCE SEEDS 


so hun 








**The most interesting Seed Catalog.” 
dreds have written us. At least it is distinctive. 
Lucid illustrations, frank, informative Vegeta 
ble comments, descriptions of near to 3000 
rarer Flowers. Ask for your copy 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, New Jersey 





RUSSELL DAYLILIES 
NINE SOLID ACRES 
One each, 10 separate colors for $4.00, postpaid, 
labeled as to color. Dark red, fiery red, old rose, 
chrome, purple, gold, cream, pale yellow and 
two tones in red-yellow and rose-lemon. 
Order from this ad. Complete list on requeat. 

RUSSELL GARDENS Spring. Texas 





GLADS AND DAFFODILS 


We are closing out most of our Glads this year 
and any who are interested in adding some of 
the better varieties to their collection should 
have our price list. Also, ask for our Daffodil cat- 
alogue if you are interested in Spring flowers. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 














FREE — Daylily Booklet. Our 
1943 booklet, offering wide selec- 
tion of Dr. Stout Hybrids and old- 
time favorites, yours for the asking. 

FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 443A, Weiser Park, Penna. 














three ingraftings on one alba, this makes 
a very interesting specimen plant. 

After a little pruning in the early Spring 
and a good fertile top-dressing, the plant 
needs very little attention except water the 
whole Summer. 

Half a century ago correa was a common 
house plant in Europe. Five years ago a 
California catalogue introduced it as a new 
shrub adaptable for growing on the West 
Coast. 

Like many other plants the correa is 
often called by another name—‘‘Australian 
Fuchsia,’ but it is not a fuchsia. 

—A. Gustafsson. 
Portland, Ore. 





Thomas J. Newbill, newly elected presi- 
dent of American Delphinium Society. 


Delphinium Society Officers 


HE American Delphinium Society has 
announced that the following officers 
have been elected as a result of balloting 
by mail: 
President: Thomas J. Newbill of LaGrange, 
ll. 
Western vice-president: Frank Reinelt, Capi- 
tola, Cal. 
Central vice-president: 
line, Ill. 
Eastern vice-president: L. 
Hingham, Mass. 
Secretary and treasurer: Stanley Ohala, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Editor: Professor R. C. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Berg Madison, Mo- 


G. Bruggemann, 


As with all other special plant societies, 
the organized delphinium growers plan to 
preserve the gains made through the re- 
search of past years and so ably reported in 
their year books. 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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A Garden for These Times 


A stay-at-home place which includes flowers, 
vegetables and a recreational area. Such a 
garden is Mrs. Pease’s which received an award 
from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Featured in “Better Homes and Gardens,” 
October 1941. A timely lecture. 
FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 








GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 
Catalogue Free on Request 
GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 
Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1 “0, payable in advance. 





GARDEN ROOTS: For particular people. One, two, 
three year Mary Washington Asparagus roots. 
Whole Rhubarb roots, ruby red. Tasty Jersey 
Horseradish. Witloof Chicory roots force grand 
salad in three weeks planted outdoors, by covering 
crowns eight inches with earth — beats indoor 
forcing. Also Chives and all Herbs. Strawberry 
plants. Climatized Fig trees. Small fruits. List sent. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J., Root Specialist. 





NEW FUCHSIAS: Sunray — Brilliantly colored 
variegated leaves, pink, green and white, with 
lovely pink flowers. 2% inch pots—3 for $1.00. 
Chief—Enormous dark purple and red double flow- 





ers. 3 for $1.00. Brentwood—All double white, 
Rare. 50c each. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Mass. 





PERSONALIZED POST CARDS with photograph 
of your own house, garden, children, boys in the 
service, pets or other subject. Inexpensive. Dis- 
tinctive. Send stamp for sample and particulars. 
Tifft, 1 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H 


WE SPECIALIZE in Hardy Wild Flowers, ferns, 
rock garden and pool plants. “If it grows in the 
wild ... we supply it.’’ Send 3c stamp for complete 
catalog. Andy’s Wild Flower Gardens, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, pubescens, 
acaule, spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.25: 25 
wildflowers, our selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. Post 
paid. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, 
Indiana. 


SCENTED GERANIUMS AND HERBS: 12 vari 

eties of scented geraniums, $3.00; collection of 12 

culinary herbs, $2.00. Write for Geranium and 

—_ price lists. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
ass. 


A VEGETABLE GARDEN PLAN, both: practical 
and beautiful. Equal sunlight for all plants. 50’x50’ 
for - people. Useful directions. Ready in April, 
$1.00. P. O. Box 81, Bedford, N. Y. 


WINTER-FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add glamour 
and sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Their 
radiant colors bring you new thrills and happiness 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,’”’ Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


WANTED: Hardy perennials with variegated leaf 
foliage not commonly listed. Named English Sidal- 
ceas and Potentillas and rare Polemoniums. 
Address P. 0. Box 104, Montello, Mass. 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula Isophylla) 

2% inch pots. Blue, 8 for $1.00; White, 50c each 

— selected stock. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
ass. 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS—10 varieties, 
all different, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New va- 
rieties guaranteed. Send along your list with your 
order. Sanford Nursery, Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 


PLANT TREES! We offer 100 Kinds — ‘Junior 
Trees’ (18”-24”), Senior Trees (6’-8’), Also 
Evergreens and Asparagus Roots — free lists 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mich. 


TREES and SHRUBS: Plant your own from Seeds 
Send for list with planting instructions. F. W 
Schumacher, Horticulturist, 579 Centre Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Manager, Home, Pennsylvania. 


IRISES, PEONIES, HEMEROCALLIS: Collection 
$2.00, 3 for $5.55. 1500 varieties. Catalogue free. 
C. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio. 


DAHLIAS, CANNAS, GLADIOLI for home and 
victory gardens. Request price list. Jersey Dahlias, 
R. D. 1, Asbury Park, N. F 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Membership in this Society is not 
confined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it 
is not confined to New England. There 
are many members in the Middle, 
Western and Southern states, the 
Society's total enrollment being more 
than 7000. 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where 
they live. Hundreds of books go each 
year by mail to different sections of 
the country. The Society's Library, the 
largest of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worth-while gardening 
book almost as soon as it is published, 
and frequently prints lists of recent 
accessions. 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For addi- 
tional information address the Secre- 
tary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


SPRING LUNCHEON 


Thursday, April 8, 1943 


at one o'clock 


Bellevue Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Short Addresses by 
FRANCIS FLOOD 
British Supply Council 
Guest of Honor 


and 
JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 
Followed by an 
Illustrated Lecture 
"Native Plants—Coast to Coast" 
by 
PROFESSOR EDGAR T. WHERRY 
University of Pennsylvania 





——_—_<——— 


Luncheon—$ 1.50 


For details, consult the Secretary 
Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 








—os 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


—$<————— 


ANNUAL 
NARCISSUS SHOW 


APRIL 27 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


APRIL 28 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


For information and entry 
blanks, please write the 
Executive Secretary, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 














55 pages. 28 halftone illustrations. 30 cts. by mail 


1000 Washington Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROCK GARDEN 


of the 
BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
By Montague Free 


Dep't B, BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 








Box H Exeter, N. H. 


NATIVE AMERICAN 

Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 

ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 











Assorted field plants $ 
1000. (Use four plants per square foot.) 


1236 Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 


GROUND COVER SPECIALISTS 
PACHYSANDRA 
The hardy evergreen my for shady places. 
.50 per 100—$50.00 per 
Myrtle, Ivy, Euonymus, etc. 
HUGH B. BARCLAY 








EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 


LITTER 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 


Especially Prepared for Baby Chicks 
Clean—Sanitary—Absorbent 


50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 











Tremere 


NWT ia ee: 











ANDREW WILSON, Inc., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


April 1, 1943 


Two Helpful New Books 


‘‘How to Draw Wild Flowers,’’ by Vere 
Temple. Published by The Studio Publications 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

Miss Temple tells what she has learned 
about wild flowers, their growth and 
habits, and explains her method of draw- 
ing them. She tries to show the reader how 
to use his eyes, and what it is important to 
see in plants if he is to make accurate and 
attractive drawings. 

‘Arranging Flowers,’’ by Margaret Watson. 
Published by The Studio Publications Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

The author lays down a few simple 
rules, a few ‘“‘do’s’ and ‘‘don'ts,’’ but 
above all a few suggestions to help in trans- 
forming the appearance of rooms. 


Study of Plant Life 


“‘Let’s Look at the Plant World,”’ by David 
S. Marx, published by the Botanic Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati. Price $3.00. 

Plants as treated by this book are indi- 
viduals with problems, function and rela- 
tionship of their own. Its general plan is 
to take up each of the major visible parts 
of plants—flowers, fruits, leaves, and stem 
—and run through the gamut of interac- 
tion between any particular organs and the 
factors of environment. Thus the influence 
of plants on each other, of animals on 
plants, together with the effects of wind, 
water, sunlight, and other environmental 
conditions are considered with examples, 
illustrated not by photographs or draw- 
ings, but by prints made by direct contact 
on paper from inked plant material. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


12 choice hardy Chrysanthemums 
12 selected Gladioli bulbs 
prepaid $2.50 


Cultural Guide Included 


PIPER’S, LIVINGSTON, NEW JERSEY 
Office: 718 Valley Street, Maplewood, N. J. 


PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog, Delivery via R.R. and truck. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 














It's Primrose Time 
at the REDWOODS GARDEN, Route 16, Box 
1376, Milwaukie, Oregon. 
Polyanthus plants $2.25 per dozen, postpaid 
Primrose Seed $1.00 per package 


Send for folder of prices on choice colors in 
named varieties. 


KITCHEN HERBS 








Tarragon Sage Spearmint 
Savory Thyme Peppermint 
Marjoram Balm Chives 


Victory Garden Collection $2.25 Postpaid 
Illustrated Catalogue on Request 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 





use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose 
W. 

13 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 





Young GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 


Unusual and rare varieties . . . true-to-name because they are grafts and cuttings . . . easy to grow because they have 
already passed a season out-of-doors. No Winter protection is needed, nor other special treatment. All Balled and 
Burlapped for still easier handling. (Except items marked B. R.) This is an amazing opportunity to plant rare and 
delightful evergreens, trees, and shrubs at little cost. (Weight 1 to 3 pounds each.) F.O.B. Long Island, packing included, 
you pay express. Order direct from this page. 


Start Your Own Nursery. Wise old gardeners, you will notice, always have a few rows of trees and shrubs growing for 
future plantings. Even if your garden is planted with ordinary background shrubs and specimens, why not set aside 
among your flower-beds enough space here and there to plant a young aristocrat? In a few years, when larger, it can 


replace an inferior specimen. 





Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 


Due to labor shortage, one Young 
Aristocrat cannot be sold alone — 
but 5 mixed at the 5 rate, 25 mixed 
at 25 rate. 











5 or 25 or 


seeremaien (Esch) enc 


Abelia (ABELIA) 
grandiflora (everblooming). 
SEE 5 5:6 ansin cnaoeees ye $1.00 


Cedrus (TRUE CEDAR) 
Atlantica fastigiata (Sentinel Cedar). Tall green 
pillar. 

6 to 8 in. (pot) F .75 
15 to 18 in 1.50 
Cotoneaster (ROCKSPRAY) 

horizontalis (creeping). 
10 to 12 in. (pot) 
Ilex (HOLLY) 


convexa (Boxleaf dwarf). 
ee ee .90 .80 
EEE re eee 1.10 95 
opaca (Berried grafts). American Holly. 

| errr err eco re 1.25 1.10 


Pieris (ANDROMEDA) . 
japonica (white, April). 
8 to 10 in. (pot) : IS 
Sarcococca (GROUND-COVER) 


hookeriana. Hardy, evergreen dwarf shrub that 
thrives in dense shade in poorest of soils. 
Excellent. 

4 to 6 in. (pot) ; .60 


$ .90 


Kelsey's Berrybush Yew. 

12 to 15 in. BR 

A ee ee 

Vermuelen’s Yew. Shapely dwarf pyramid. 

12 to 15 in. BR 1.00 

er eee 1.75 

Hick’s Yew (Hicksii). 

12 to 15 in. BR XX 75 65 

Dwarf Yew (brevifolia) (Nana). 

8 to 10 in. X BR 40 35 
75 50 

Upright Yew (Capitata). 

12 to 15 in. XX BR .60 .50 

15 to 18 in. XX BR 75 .60 


Tsuga (HEMLOCK) 

sargentii (Sargent’s Weeping Hemlock). A beau- 
tiful spreading mound. 

a ER rene 1.50 1.20 
Compacta (dwarf Hemlock). Upright, but slow 
and compact. 

6 to 8 in. (pot) : 75 
2 ft. 4.50 


Catalog 


5 or 25 or 
More 
(Each) 


More 
(Each) 
Acer JAPANESE MAPLE) 
palmatum atropurpureum (Red-leaved). 
6 to 8 in. (pot) 50 35 
purpureum dissectum (Cutleaved Red Japanese 
Maple). 
10 to 12 in. (pot) . 75 


Cornus (DOGWOOD) 
florida rubra (Pink Flowering Dogwood). 
| ere ee = <a 3.00 
florida pendula (Weeping White). 

10 to 12 in. (pot) 75 .70 
i ee 1.25 1.10 
florida xanthocarpa (Yellow berries). 

10 to 12 in. (pot) .9C .75 
Kousa Chinensis (Chinese Dogwood). Blooms a 
month later than our native. 

15 to 18 in. 

| ee, a 


Crataegus (HAWTHORN) 
Paul’s Double Scarlet Thorn. 
12 to 15 in. (pot) 
BO Oe Oey nc 00vascbddnoedys 


Fagus (BEECH) 
riversii (River's Purple Beech). 
12 to 15 in. 

15 to 18 in. 

purpurea (Copper Beech). 

i) Sey | ee 
ee Se 


Pendula (Weeping Beech). 
12 to 15 in. 


2.50 


1.75 


purpurea pendula (Purple Weeping Beech). 
oo | ae,” - eae 1.25 

30 to 36 in. 

fastigiata (Pyramidal Beech). 
3. ee eee 
ee <r 
Tricolor (3-colored leaves). 
| Se ae 
heterophylla (fern-leaf). 

12 to 15 in. (pot) 

i | ee | ee 


Franklinia (GORDONIA) 
alatamaha (Rare Native). 
8 to 10 in. X BR 


1.00 


1.25 


Hamamelis (WITCH HAZEL) 
Mollis (Chinese). The showiest. 
10 to 12 in. (pot) : .75 
vernalis. Flowers in early Spring before the 
leaves appear. Order by color: Red or yellow. 
10 to 12 in. (pot) .90 75 
a | ne 1.50 1.25 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 





ACTUAL PHOTOS OF STOCK 


Fagus Sylvatica Cornus florida 
purpurea rubra 


5 or 25 or 
More More 
(Each) (Each) 


Magnolia (MAGNOLIA) 
conspicua (Yulan) (Denudata). April 20. White. 


ee nes errs 1.50 1.25 
oe Ge eee a 2.50 2.25 


halleana stellata (Star Magnolia). April 10. White. 
8 to 10 in. (pot) - .90 
PEE OS. 6s Hides ineeeew ds 2.25 
Stellata Waterlily. Fine new double star, pink 
Magnolia. Bud hardy. 

6 to 8 in. (pot) y 90 
EEE errr rere 1.75 
a 8 errr nN ae 4.25 
Parviflora (White, fragrant, July). 
en are ; 1.50 
Soulangeana (Saucer Magnolia). 

10 to 12 in. (pot) i 75 
Soulangeana speciosa (Striped purple). 

Be BE on ccceesetsmperens 1.00 .90 


Malus (FLOWERING CRABS) 


Eleyi (Good red, showy). 
4 to 5 ft. BR 


Sargenti (White, dwarf). 


Viburnum (VIBURNUM) 


Carlesii (May-flowering). 
10 to 12 in. (pot) : .90 
Burkwoodi (New hybrid). 
8 to 10 in. (Lot) F .90 


fragrans (Rare species). 
4 to 6 in. (pot) k 50 


Estab. 
1878 


50L Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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YOUR 
VICTORY 
GARDEN / 








This complete 
plant food 


More nutritious 


vegetables —richer in vitamins, minerals! 







VIGORO VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER is a complete 
plant food. Use it to supply your vegetables with all of 


the elements they require from the soil for finest growth 


... big yields...top quality. You are in for a new 


appreciation of vegetable goodness if 
this complete plant food. 


you feed them 


SWIFT & COMPANY 








rl’S AMERICAN To WANT 


The BEST! 


CAMPANULAS (Corliss Orig- 
inations) — Beautiful double 
GARDENIA-like flowers. 
Splendid for cutting. Blooms 
in June and July; several 
flowering spikes to one plant; 
beautiful leathery dark green 
foliage. Height about 30 inches. 
Extremely hardy—insect free. 


BLUETTE — Soft lavender- 
blue and white. 


BLUE GARDENIA — Bright 
lavender-blue. . 
65c each; 2 for $1.10; 

4 for $2.00; 6 for $2.85 
The Talk of the Nation 
New Summer Flowering 
Chrysanthemums 





The Mums that BLOOM from EARLY AUGUST to heavy frosts. 

















Hundreds of perfectly 
formed DOUBLE 
FLOWERS. One 
plant makes a mound 
nearly 3 ft. across. 
Winter hardy. Beau- 
tiful foliage. 

DEAN KAY IM- 
PROVED—Exquisite 
rose-pink. 50c each; 


‘| $1.40 per 3. 
DEAN 


LADD—Beau- 
tiful bronze red. 75c 
~ oF $2.00 per 3. 

LADY — Lovely 
pale orange-yellow. 
75c each; $2.00 per 3. 


} <@— 2-year plant of 


Mum My Lady. Hun- 
dreds of blooms. 


BARGAIN COLLECTION of SUMMER FLOWERING MUMS: 


1 of each variety (3 plants) value $2.00 for $1.85 
3 of each variety (9 plants) value $5.40 for $5.00 


CORLISS BROS. INC., NURSERIES 


7 Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 





19 Essex Rd., Ipswich, Mass. 














READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

















My boxwood burns badly every Winter. What can I do to make 
the plants look better? 

After the burning has occurred the only thing one can do is to 
cut off all that has died out completely. Further damage can be 
prevented by covering the plants with evergreen branches or by 
erecting burlap or wooden shelters over them each Winter. 


* * * * 


What tall perennial can I use for July or August color in a spot 
that gets only a few hours sun in the late afternoon? It must take 
care of itself. The soil is heavy. 

Hardy phlox or perennial hibiscus should be able to survive 
those conditions and flower reasonably well. However, remem- 
ber that this hibiscus is very late in starting growth in the Spring. 
So, do not give up hope and plant something on top of it. 


* * * * 


W hat are nomocharis? How can they be grown? 

They are small bulbous plants of the lily family found, for 
the most part, at high altitudes in the Himalaya Mountains 
and neighboring regions. A few species have been grown in rock 
gardens but, as a group, they have not yet come into widespread 
cultivation. They are allied to the fritillarias and seem to prefer 
well-drained, somewhat moist peaty soil and little disturbance. 


* ae 7 ’ 


How can I get rid of wireworms in my garden? 

In small gardens wireworms may be trapped in baits made 
of slices of fresh vegetables such as potatoes placed under boards 
or buried two to four inches deep in the soil at short intervals. 
These baits should be dug up every few days and destroyed to 


get rid of the worms. 
> . . * 


Can you give me a few notes on the culture of calochortus in the 
Northeast? 

In general, they like full sun, good drainage and dryness 
during Summer and Fall. They do better in the rock garden 
than in the flower border because they need coarse grit and humus 
with plenty of stone chips and drainage. Plant in late Fall to 
avoid Fall growth, setting the bulbs about twice their own 
depth. Cover lightly with salt hay or cranberry tops when the 
ground is frozen. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ZJORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1942-43 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1942 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1943 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1943. 




















Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 









to do NOW 





FERN plantings will thrive better if the dead fronds of last year are left 
in place to act as mulch. 


SEEDS of annual flowers can be sown outdoors as soon as the ground is 
ready and the danger of frost has passed. 


HARDY water lilies can be put in place and the pool filled now. Just be- 
fore filling is the best time to clean the pool. 

REMEMBER that natural manures are usually deficient in phosphoric 
acid. Dig in superphosphate or victory garden fertilizer along with the 
manure. See Horticulture, April 1, 1943. 


IT WILL be well to avoid harvesting dandelion greens from lawn areas 
since shallow cutting will be likely to stimulate the severed roots into 
the production of more unsightly crowns than now exist. 


IF CLIMBING roses are grown for cutting, they will produce more satis- 
factorily if the canes are trained in horizontal positions to permit all 
flowering side branches to grow vertically from the older stems. 


WHERE quack-grass sod surrounds and threatens to grow into the vic- 
tory garden, it can be smothered by being covered with a foot or more 
of mulching hay which was used for Winter protection of flower beds. 


INFORMATION as to safety to both plants and people from growing 
vegetables on lawn areas grub-proofed with arsenate of lead not being 
backed by sufficient research, it is wise to avoid the practice if possible. 
See Page 166. 


OLD FOLIAGE of irises, peonies, delphiniums and hollyhocks which 
has been allowed to stay in place over Winter should be cleaned up 
promptly. If put in the compost pile, it should be buried deeply by 
soil or disease-free litter. 


WHEN cleaning up the garden, do not rake the fallen leaves from be- 
neath the branches of spreading shrubs. Left where they are, they will 
serve as mulch to keep down weeds, maintain soil moisture and de- 
compose to supply plant food. 


POISON bait spread about newly set young plants at dusk or on the 
surface of the ground before planting will control cutworms. Spread 
thinly, since thick baiting is wasteful and may attract cutworms. See 
Horticulture, February 15, 1943. 


LIGHT garden soil which has been forked by hand or loosened by a roto- 
tiller should be firmed by gentle tramping or an intervening rain before 
planting. Seeds will not germinate readily or evenly in a medium 
which is in a dry, fluffed-up condition. 


BEAN poles and tomato stakes should be in place before the seeds are 
sown or the plants set. Even though trained plants may grow well at 
very close planting intervals, the gardener should leave room enough 
to get through for purposes of cultivation and picking. 





VINES which flower on new wood, such as Clematis paniculata or silver 
lace vine, can be pruned hard in Spring. In fact, they often die back 
severely enough in Winter to necessitate such pruning. The trumpet 
vine also is pruned in Spring. See Horticulture, April 1, 1942. 


WHEN applying oil sprays to dormant shrubs and trees, avoid over- 
spraying the lower branches. Too much of such sprays in one spot can 
cause injury. Also, apply when the temperature is above 40 degrees 
and on clear days when the spray will dry on the plants before night. 


BEFORE severely pruning Winter defoliated evergreen euonymus, it is 

well to wait for the start of the growing season. The stems may not be 
. injured and probably will unfold new leaves to replace those which 
| | were lost. The same advice is applicable to other plants suspected of 
Winter injury. 





TURN under the Winter rye while it is still small and soft, if the land is 
to be used for planting this Spring. If for vegetables, it is permissible 
to apply about 40 pounds of victory garden fertilizer per 1000 square 
feet before digging. The same feeding before digging will put lawn 
areas destined for vegetables in better condition. 
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THE COVER—Easter Lilies as they grow 
in Bermuda. A Kabel photograph. 
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ERMUDA’S Easter lilies are again in the forefront. A large proportion of the 


plants sold this year will come from Bermuda bulbs. This, in spite of many 
difficulties caused by the war. Military bases are using much of the fertile land 
on the island, but lilies are being grown in many different spots, including the 
famous Coral Island Golf Club’s greens and fairways. 


Growing Easter lilies is not an easy task, for new locations must constantly be 
found. A field devoted to Easter lilies becomes useless in five years. Bermuda lilies 
suffered badly from disease for several years and a large proportion of the bulbs 
for the Easter trade came from Japan. Now, however, the business seems thor- 
oughly established in British and American hands. As a matter of fact lilies avail- 
able for Easter are being developed in several parts of this country. The so-called 
Creole lily is being grown in increasing quantities in Louisiana and other Southern 
states, and other lilies are being grewn in the Northwest. Among the latter is 
the Estate lily shown here. This particular plant was grown by Edgar L. Kline of 
Lake Grove, Ore., and is taller than the more common form known as “gigantetim.” 
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THE INSECTICIDE SITUATION 


for spray or dusting materials with which to combat 

insect pests. He may, however, be forced to use different 
insecticides and give more heed to the timeliness and manner of 
their application. 

One important change wiil be the substitution of other chemi- 
cals for the familiar rotenone and pyrethrum products which 
have come into prominent use for the reason that they are rela- 
tively safe to warm-blooded animals and offer little or no prob- 
lem from the standpoint of injurious spray residues on garden 
products. Rotenone, in particular, is in short supply and hence, 
is now available for fighting only the insect pests of a limited 
list of food plants. 

It is wise to know, too, that even where the use of rotenone 
is permitted, dusts containing about half the customary percent- 
age of rotenone will give effective control if applied before in- 
festations become serious and in ample amounts. 

The two insecticides which will fill the gap left by the 
rotenone and pyrethrum shortages are nicotine and cryolite. 
However, Neely Turner of the Connecticut experiment station 
voices the expectation that enough pyrethrum may become avail- 
able to take care of the pests on cabbage, on which the use of 
rotenone is now forbidden. 

Nicotine has been used mainly in the past in the form of a 
spray for the control of aphids and other sucking insects. So 
applied, nicotine sulfate (40 per cent) 
must be used immediately after mixing. 
Applications must be thorough as only 
those insects which are hit by it are 
killed. The same form of nicotine is 
combined with lime to produce a dust 
which, if used frequently and thor- 
oughly, will control a variety of garden 
pests such as corn borers, cucumber 
beetles and cabbage worms. Dusts con- 
taining as little as three or four per cent 
of nicotine applied on warm days are 
being recommended for war-time use. 

The recently developed fixed nico- 
tines are effective against not only suck- 
ing insects but also against many chew- 
ing insects as well. Applied either as a 
dust or spray—one tablespoonful per 
gallon of warm water—fixed nicotines 
do not have an offensive odor and retain 
their killing power over a longer period 
than nicotine sulfate. Several applica- 
tions in the form of dust drifted into the 


A LL indications are that the home gardener will not want 


“One thing I remember— 


Spring came on forever.” 





The Rockwell Kent poster of 
Russian War Relief, Inc. 


angles of the leaves and stalks have given control of the European 
corn borer. 

Cryolite, both natural and synthetic, is much less well known 
than rotenone, but has been used commercially for the past 10 
years. Its poisonous character makes it more suitable than nico- 
tine for the killing of chewing insects. Cryolite will be especially 
valuable this year for flea beetles on tomatoes, egg plant and 
early potatoes. It has been used successfully to control the striped 
beetles of cucurbits, the cabbage worm and Mexican bean beetles. 
Since it is poisonous to humans, its use must be avoided on 
vegetables approaching the harvesting stage. 

No danger on this score need be feared if the material is ap- 
plied while the plants are young which, incidentally, is the best 
time to control most pests. For example, with tomatoes, cryo 
lite applications should be discontinued a week or 10 days be- 
fore the fruits begin to ripen. Applications to cabbage must be 
stopped when the heads are the size of baseballs. Beans should 
not be treated after pods have started to form. 

Calcium arsenate, also well known to most gardeners, is 
available in quantity. It has the same uses and limitations as 
cryolite. Some arsenate of lead will be available, but should not 
be used on beans, as it will burn the foliage. 

If paris green is unavailable for use in mixing cutworm bait 
(see Horticulture, February 15, 1943) sodium fluosilicate can 
be substituted. The formula would read as follows: Five pounds 
of bran mixed with four ounces of 
sodium fluosilicate in a dry state, and 
then moistened with a pint of molasses 
diluted by seven pints of warm water. 
This combination should be spread 
around tender young plants at dusk or 
on the surface of the prepared soil in 
advance Of planting. Use it sparingly 
since the poison on three or four flakes 
of bran is sufficient to kill a cutworm. 

Tartar emetic may or may not be 
available for controlling the gladiolus 
thrips, but indications are that it is be- 
ing adapted to the protection of onions 
from a related pest. No shortage of 
wettable sulfur seems imminent. Used 
regularly either as a dust or spray, sulfur 
can serve not only to prevent certain 
plant disease infections but will repel or 
control some insects such as red spider 
mites. Its usefulness is greatest on 
ornamental plants since sulfur has often 
proved injurious to certain vegetables. 








Trap Control of Insect Pests 


UCH can be done in the way of con- 

trolling insect pests without the use 
of insecticides, which is an important mat- 
ter just now. Most gardeners know that 
mature squash bugs can be trapped in large 
numbers by placing shingles on the ground 
near the plants at night. The insects will 
congregate under these shingles and can be 
destroyed early in the morning. This is not 
exactly what is meant by trap control, 
although a perfectly feasible plan. 

A good example of real trap control is 
found in the use of cull potatoes to get rid 
of wire worms in the soil. Place seed pota- 
toes at intervals of about 10 feet apart be- 
tween the rows of vegetables early in the 
season. If the garden is kept clean with no 
weeds for the wire worms to feed on, they 
will invade the potato tubers in large num- 
bers. The potatoes should be dug up in 
about two weeks and the wire worms in 
them destroyed, perhaps by dropping them 
in waste crank case oil. If this plan is to 
be successful in a garden badly infested 
with wire worms, a considerable number 
of potatoes will be necessary. It is best to 
make rows about 10 feet apart and have 
the potatoes three feet apart in the rows. 

A similar method can be followed in 
controlling onion maggots, some discarded 
onions being planted around the margins 
of the garden and a few near the center. 
The fast growing culls will attract the 
maggot flies in great numbers and the eggs 


will be laid on these culls. The maggots 
which hatch out can then be destroyed by 
spraying them with crank case oil or in 
some other way before the main crop of 
onions is planted. 

It has been found difficult in some places 
to grow radishes because of the maggots 
which get into them, especially in mid- 
season. Early turnips or early radishes left 
in the seed beds or in various spots in the 
garden will help to attract the flies responsi- 
ble for the maggots and at least reduce the 
infestation. The trap plants must be 
watched, of course, and destroyed at the 
right time. Various other crops may be pro- 
tected by application of similar methods. 

There is also a hint for garden makers 
who are troubled with rabbits and squir- 
rels, especially those which eat the tops 
from pea plants when they are a few inches 
high. The free use of red pepper has been 
found effective in keeping animals away 
from garden crops and even from bulb 
beds. In fact, it has served a good purpose 
at times in driving moles from lawns. 
Tobacco dust can also be used to advan- 
tage in the same way. 


Spring Planting of Lily Bulbs 


ALWAYS buy one lily bulb at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society's 
Spring flower show. It might be an aura- 
tum, or speciosum magnificum, or a big 
regal lily. There is a thrill to this because 
these lilies should have been planted in 








Fertilizer Ceiling Prices 
REGULATION of the Office 
of Price Administration issued 

March 22, 1943, states that—Max- 
imum consumer prices of ‘“Victory 
Garden Fertilizer—-For Food Pro- 
duction Only’’ with its nitrogen de- 
rived entirely from chemical nitrogen 
materials shall be: 


Per 
In 100-pound packages: package 
2,000 pounds or more . . $3.00 
1,000 pounds to 1,900 
pounds 3.25 


500 pounds to 900 pounds 3.35 
100 pounds to 400 pounds 3.50 


In smaller packages: Each 
50-pound package $2.25 
25-pound package 1.40 
10-pound package .80 

5-pound package 50 


























Vegetables in Poisoned Lawns 


NVESTIGATIONS have shown that 

large amounts of lead arsenate applied 
to the soil are toxic to many plants. Ap- 
plications of 1000 pounds of material to 
the acre, that is 20 or more pounds per 
1000 square feet, retarded the growth of 
17 common garden vegetables and killed 
two others out of 31 varieties tested by 
federal entomologists in New Jersey. Only 
five of the varieties produced normal crops. 

However, lawn soil treated with the 
standard dose of 435 pounds to the acre, 
or ten pounds to 1000 square feet, to con- 
trol grubs, in many cases may be suitable 
for vegetable growing this year. The resid- 
ual effect of the treatment, which lasts three 
to five years, is dependent on a number of 
factors such as the soil type, the fertilizers 
used and leaching. Also, relatively light 
doses of arsenic are toxic to some plants in 
sandy soils, while the same amounts in clay 
soils and in those high in iron or organic 
content are less toxic. 

Research has shown that most of the 
arsenic applied to the surface remains in the 
upper inch or so of soil. Therefore, skim- 
ming off the top inch of turf will remove 
a large proportion of arsenic. Thorough 
mixing of the remaining topsoil to a depth 
of six or eight inches will reduce the con- 
centration of the remaining arsenic. Addi- 
tions of large amounts of organic matter 
will lower its toxicity to plants. 


The important factor in relation to 
the consumption of vegetables grown in 
arsenic-treated soils is the arsenical content 
of the edible parts. This can be determined 
only by chemical analysis of plants grown 
under controlled conditions. Few experi- 
ments have been done on this phase of the 
subject. However, it has been found that 
in a number of vegetables the edible parts 
above ground usually absorb little or no 
arsenic, while root crops contain varying 
amounts. The tomato, a valuable victory 
garden crop, does not contain significant 
amounts of arsenic when grown on soil to 
which lead arsenate has been applied at a 
moderate rate, and will grow well on such 
areas if the soil is deeply dug and well 
fertilized. 

If soil has been treated with an excessive 
quantity of arsenate of lead and the plants 
as a consequence are stunted and yield 
poorly, it would be inadvisable to eat 
them. However, the consumption of 
plants which are growing normally is pre- 
sumably not dangerous where the lead 
arsenate has been applied at a rate not 
exceeding 435 pounds per acre, or ten 
pounds per 1000 square feet. 

—J.P. Johnson. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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Autumn and mulched for the Winter. It 
takes time for bulbs to make good root 
growth while underground. 

But I always have a box of loam on the 
side porch or in the cellar, for seeds or extra 
plants, while the ground is frozen, and, as 
soon as I get home with the lily bulbs, | 
get the largest plant pot available and in 
goes the bulb with plenty of earth all 
around it. 

If there is no loam, I use sand and if no 
sand, peat moss. The plant pot is put in a 
pail of water for five minutes or so, then 
drained and stood on a saucer in the back 
entry or a cool room until the frost is out 
of the ground. Some roots will soon begin 
to develop. 

These lilies are stem-rooting, so they 
must be planted 10 inches deep in Spring, 
or 12 inches deep in Autumn because of 
frost heaving and for protection against 
sub-zero weather. 

In April I dig a hole two feet deep, and 
across, and place three inches of gravel or 
pebble in the bottom. I pack a couple of 
inches of dead leaves or leafmold over this 
and cover with a layer of coarse sand, 
about one inch. 

Then I add sandy loam to make the pit 
12 inches deep, and shape it like a bird's 
nest in the centre, with a handful of sand 
for the bulb to rest on. 

I cover the bulb with sandy loam, line 
sides of pit with leaves, fill with loam and 
gently firm it. Cover with a layer of leaf 
mold, and water moderately. This prevents 
caking and drying out of soil. In late 
Summer comes the reward! 

The first bulb I planted this way was 
a dollar auratum lily in 1935. I planted 
it outdoors in April and it flowered in 
August with 32 flowers on two stalks, 19 
on one and 13 on the other. These bulbs 
give good returns in “‘the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’’ The only kind on sale this year was 
L. regale. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
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SPRING WORK IN THE ROSE GARDEN — 


Measures which will help to give the best 


HE time is growing short in which 

to finish early Spring work among 

the roses, especially any new plant- 

ing of dormant, bare-rooted stock. New 

plants should be received from storage as 

quickly as possible and set in their growing 

positions in order that the root systems 
may establish contact with the earth. 

Those plants which go into soil pre- 
pared for their reception last Autumn are, 
perhaps, fortunate. However, where a fair 
depth of rich, well-drained garden soil ob- 
tains, Spring-planted roses will thrive 
without too much in the way of prior 
preparation. Such preparation is now 
forced by war-time restrictions to return 
to methods best suited to the plants. Ani- 
mal manures — particularly cow manure, 
fresh or dehydrated — is still available to 
roses. Deficiencies of phosphorus can be 
made up by the addition of superphosphate 
or bone meal. Peat moss can be used to eke 
out manure supplies and is valuable in its 
own right because of an ability to improve 
soil aeration. 

Variation of the depth of planting of 
the graft knuckle of a budded rose seems to 
influence subsequent growth or flowering 
only in so much that any plant at all can 
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Hybrid tea roses given a light pruning. 


be satisfactorily set deeper in light soil than 
in heavy, poorer-drained earth. It is far 
more important to avoid drying of the 
roots while out of the ground and to plant 
carefully. The modern conception of plant- 
ing carefully is to dig holes which are large 
enough and to refrain from root pruning, 
except for the trimming off of broken 
roots. 

In pruning of the tops, there also seems 
to be a current trend towards moderation. 
For the sake of developing bushy habit, it 
is still common practice to thin newly set 
roses to two or three strong stems, and to 
shorten those severely. This applies to 
climbers as well as bush roses since it is just 
as well not to expect them to flower the 
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results when the blooming season arrives 


first year. This system will give the best 
response if the plants are reaily dormant. 
Plants on which stem buds have swollen to 
the expanding stage are felt by some to 
establish themselves better if top-pruned 
less vigorously. In fact one school of plant- 
ers packs its newly received roses in moist 
material to start the stem buds before set- 
ting. This system seems to work in rela- 
tively late setting of plants from a nursery- 
man’s Winter storage. Such plants when 
set may often benefit from a few days’ pro- 
tection from sun and wind by earthed-up 
soil or the shade of an inverted peach bas- 
ket. As for planting partially started roses, 
it is wrong to assume that the presence of 
long white sprouts on packaged plants in 
warm stores is a sign of superior vitality. 

Roses already established in the garden 
offer different problems in that each type 
should be handled in keeping with its pat- 
tern of behavior. In general, however, all 
roses react to good culture in the same 
manner. One good feeding just as the new 
growth is well started will send them on to 
ample flowering and sound growth. 

No chemical nitrogen now being avail- 
able for the purpose, rose feeding must look 
to natural manures. Lack of such added 
sustenance can, however, be offset to a large 
degree by strict attention to other cultural 
practices. Insect control and disease pre- 
vention will keep the foliage whole and 
healthy right through the season. Ample 
watering during the dry periods becomes 
essential. Dr. R. C. Allen has estimated 
that a healthy rosebed needs the equivalent 
of 24 inches of rainfall each season, or 30 
gallons per plant between early May to 
late September. Mulching in Summer can 
also help with the watering problem. 
Mulches of such finely divided materials as 
peat moss or ground tobacco stems have 
been found to check the spread of the leaf 
disease known as black-spot. The fumes of 
ground tobacco stems may repel some 
insects while some plant food may leach 
from the mulch into the soil. One promi- 
nent rose grower starts the season by apply- 
ing a half-inch mulch of ground tobacco 
stems and adds more in lesser quantities as 
the season progresses. 

The proper pruning of hybrid tea roses 
depends largely on what is sought after, 
garden effect or a few long-stemmed speci- 
men flowers. In general, the less pruning 
is practiced, the greater the number of 
blooms which will result. After the Win- 
ter-injured wood and any weak branches 
have been removed the job of pruning is 
finished. This currently popular idea has 
long been applied to the pruning of poly- 
anthas and rugosas with the understanding 
that wood older than two years is seldom 
left in place. Both for continuation of 
bloom and the health of the plants, bush 
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roses should have no Summer pruning be- 
yond the removal of faded blooms. 

The vigorous climbers are best pruned 
in Summer after the flowers fade. Like 
raspberries, the canes which have flowered 
are cut away at ground level and the new 
basal shoots are trained for flowering the 
following year. So handled, there is little 
to do to such plants at this time of year, 
except remove Winter-injured growths 
and any straggling shoots which may have 
outgrown their supports. 

Climbing roses are not all pruned in the 





Old and new canes of rambler roses. 


above manner. Some of the large-flowered 
kinds with hardy stems are pruned in early 
Summer, by simply shortening the flower- 
ing lateral branches to a bud or two. An 
occasional old flowering cane may be re- 
moved to be replaced by a young Summer 
grown shoot. Thus some of the branch 
structure will always be older than one 
year. This method is the one which must 
be used if plants are to be trained over 
buildings or other supports higher than it 
is possible for a cane to grow from ground 
level in one season. 

In case climbers were not pruned last 
Summer they can be handled now by much 
the same system. In fact, if the attractive 
fruits which many of them are capable of 
bearing are to be given a chance to form 
and be displayed, pruning must be delayed 
until Winfer or early Spring. Also the ever- 
blooming climbers must not be pruned 
vigorously in Summer if they are to display 
recurring bloom. 








Changes of Address 


ECAUSE of war-time restric- 

tions, changes in address must 
reach us three weeks before the 
change is to start. Notice should be 
given if automatic changes to Sum- 
mer addresses are not desired this 
year. 

—The Publishers. 





























del ae from a number of keen ob- 
servers in different parts of the East 
reveal that the Winter has dealt with hardy 
plant material in accordance with local 
conditions. In general, the ample rainfall 
of last year made for sound growth of all 
woody plants and enabled them to go into 
the Winter with suitably moist soil about 
their roots. This condition, coupled with 
the absence of relatively high winds at a 
time when the rays of the sun were 
strengthening and the ground was yet 
frozen, has apparently resulted in the fail- 
ure of the foliage of rhododendrons and 
other evergreen shrubs to burn as it often 
has in early Spring. 

Such is the report from Harvey Gray of 
the State Institute of Agriculture at Farm- 
ingdale on Long Island, New York, where 
ali plants which may normally be consid- 
ered hardy have come through the Winter 
in excellent condition. The same report 
comes from Dr. Donald Wyman of the 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and from Henry Skinner of the Morris 
Arboretum, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


R. SKINNER, however, reports that 

in the Philadelphia area isolated 
specimens of evergreen barberries, Mag- 
nolia grandiflora and even Austrian pine 
are badly burned on their south sides, ap- 
parently traceable to strong sunlight rather 
than drying winds. Winter injury of the 
drying type was, Mr. Skinner states, held 
within normal bounds. However, Autumn 
plantings, no matter how well protected, 
are severely damaged. 

E. W. Kammerer of the Morton Arbo- 
retum, Lisle, Ill., reports that in the Chi 
cago area Winter sunburn has been very 
severe on evergreen barberries, hollies and 
such evergreens as Japanese black pines and 
umbrella pines. However, in Illinois the 
Ozark witch-hazel and February daphne 
are flowering normally and the magnolia 
buds are unhurt. 

It appears from all reports that the three 
periods of below zero weather experienced 
throughout the East in December, Febru- 
ary and March will make low temperature 
the chief cause of injury, the full extent of 
which cannot be determined until after the 
start of the growing season, although it is 
already apparent that the flower buds of 
peaches, forsythias and other Spring- 
blooming trees and shrubs have in large 
measure been killed. Mr. Kammerer has 
lost more small trees and shrubs in his 
nursery plantings than ever before. W. I. 
P. Campbell of the Smith College Botanic 
Garden reports that roses—climbers, hy- 
brid teas and polyanthas—are in many 
instances killed back to the soil mulch at 
Northampton, Mass. 


OMETHING of the same condition 


prevails at the Morris Arboretum, 
where roses, including the tough Radiance, 
have been killed back more than usual, 
many being cut to the ground. This occur- 
rence was probably due to early freezing 
of wood not fully ripened as a result of 
Autumn rains prolonging the growing 
season. The tops of wall plants such as 
candytuft and creeping phloxes seem also 
to have been severely injured. At North- 
ampton, Mr. Campbell reports that the 
normally evergreen foliage of Euonymus 
fortunei has been destroyed, while the 
stems of Mahonia aquifolium display more 
splitting than usual. Part of a collection 
of hybrid rhododendrons originated by 
Charles A. Dexter of Sandwich, Mass., 
are emerging from their first Winter in 
Northampton with flower buds dead and 
stems injured. 

From Columbus, Ohio, Dr. L. C. Chad- 
wick also reports suspected severe injury to 
broad-leaved evergreens. How extensive 
this injury finally turns out to be only time 
will tell. Dr. Chadwick also states that 
present indications are that Autumn- 
seeded lawns in Ohio have been damaged 
more this Winter than in many years. 


HE area about Northampton, Mass., 

seems to have had the harshest Winter 
so far reported, in that on December 29 
occurred one of the worst ice storms in 
years. Mr. Campbell reports that the 
branches of trees were twisted and broken 
to a degree comparable only to that of the 
hurricane of 1938. After it was over, 95 
truck loads of branches were picked up 
from the ground on Smith College campus, 
with almost as many more hanging broken 
in the tree tops. 

The elms suffered most and with the 
Dutch elm disease getting ever nearer, the 
scarcity of expert tree men causes a serious 
problem. Evergreen trees, especially arbor- 






IT SAYS HERE 
TO BE SURE AND 
SOFTEN UP THE 
EARTH VERY 









Oourtesy Telephone Topics. 
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Geedenee 


vitzs, spent the Winter bent over while 
ice-laden, falling branches broke and 
scarred them along with other small trees 
and shrubs. 

In most sections there seems to have been 
enough snow coverage to protect herba- 
ceous plantings against the deep penetra- 
tion of frost. During open periods heav- 
ing of unprotected plants occurred. 


S POTATO prices go up and the cry 
for victory gardens rises to a more 
clarion pitch, I rejoice in my thrifty Scotch 
Yankee soul that makes me save the family 
potato parings every Spring and order each 
with an eye if possible. Besides making an 
easier task of potato paring the mere eyes 
and skin make excellent seed potatoes for 
me. For over ten years they have come back 
to me in three months in the form of my 
first early potatoes, although not as abun- 
dantly perhaps as potatoes cut into two or 
three pieces according to the rule of Aroos- 
took and Idaho. Yet they do produce re- 
wardingly and when you get seed as cheap 
as potato parings you do not mind risking 
it in early planting. 

I know some dwellers on warm islands 
in Penobscot Bay who do not think that 
God is in His heaven unless their own farm 
gives them Spring lamb and green peas for 
their Fourth of July dinner. I do not insist 
on lamb and peas, but I do make thrifty, 
heroic efforts to dig my first potatoes on 
July Fourth, make a family ceremony of 
it, and my potato parings planted between 
March 15 and April 1 usually turn the 
trick for me. Not big potatoes, of course, 
nor yet marble size, but big enough to be 
worth digging a hill or two every day, so 
that you can say solid victory returns begin 
to come in on the Fourth and cost nothing 
for seed. The French, I understand, hustle 
their potatoes by letting them sprout in a 
warm cellar and then planting the sprouts 
out-of-doors when warm weather comes 

HAD an unusually pleasant and inter 

esting experience a few Sundays ago 
when I[ listened to the ‘Quiz of Tw 
Cities,’’ as participated in by the Massa 
chusetts Horticultural Society and_ the 
Rhode Island Horticultural Society. Prob 
ably I shouldn't say which organization 
won, but it was an excellent opportunity 
to give out information about victory 
gardens and horticulture in general, an op 
portunity which was taken advantage of 


In spite of war, in spite of hate 

Lilacs are blooming at my gate, 

Tulips are tripping down the path 

In spite of war, in spite of wrath. 
“Courage!” the morning glory saith; 
“Rejoice!” the daisy murmureth, 

And just to live is so divine 

When pansies lift their eyes to mine. 
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Pruning of Evergreens — 


F EVERGREEN trees and shrubs are to 

be pruned, the best time for the job is 
just before new growth starts in Spring. 
By delaying pruning the danger of expos- 
ing previously shaded young shoots to the 
drying action of cold winds and hot sun at 
a time of low root activity will be avoided. 
Also, the promptness with which the lines 
of harsh trimming are softened by new 
growth reduces the period of awkward 
appearance following clipping. 

Each plant should be appraised as to its 
kind, condition and location when decid- 
ing how to prune, or whether to prune at 
all. Given room enough, light enough and 
suitable growing conditions, few ever- 
greens need regular pruning. Each has a 
natural habit of growth, varying in ap- 
pearance and attractiveness from youth to 
old age. Trees should show all stages of 
development in a pleasant manner and as a 
rule nothing is gained by pruning them. 
This applies particularly to pines, spruces 
and firs growing as individual trees. In 
fact, pruning of such plants, especially 
when young, can have little other than a 
crippling effect which probably can never 
be outgrown. 

The same kinds of trees used in a tall 
clipped hedge arrangement need pruning 
if the artificial architectural feature of an 
even wall of uniform evergreen growth is 
to be maintained. Theoretically, the neces- 
sary one shearing a year can take place any 
time between the stoppage of growth in 
Autumn and its resumption in Spring. 
Actually, the best time for the job is much 
more limited in duration for the reasons 
stated above, with the exception of the 
pines. 

Pines should be sheared when the new 
growth has about reached its full extension 
but has yet to harden. Shearing is accom- 
plished by cutting the young ‘‘candles’’ to 
about an inch in length. The same tech- 
nique and timing applies to the pruning of 
‘“‘Mugho”’ pines which may be growing 
larger than was anticipated by their 
planter. Spruce and fir hedges are sheared 
before growth starts by shortening of the 
growth of the previous season. Cutting 
back into stems which are too old and hard 
may lead to serious imperfections in the 
hedge surface due to the failure of new 
replacement shoots to form. 

Yews, arborvites, false cypresses and 
hemlocks respond much more readily to 
shearing and can more easily be kept 
pruned within the limits of lower hedges. 
Yew, arborvite and false cypress hedges 
which have become unkempt can often be 
cut very hard indeed. Such reshaping may 
destroy their beauty for a season or two, 
but in time the holes will be filled with 
new growth and the hedges rejuvenated. 
Not too early Spring is the best time for 
this job. About the only rule to be fol- 
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How to deal with specimen 
trees and permanent hedges 


lowed is to keep the top of such a hedge 
narrower than the bottom. 

Individual plants of yews, junipers, 
arborvites, hemlocks and false cypresses 
can also be kept down to size by an annual 
shearing of the previous year’s growth. It 
is questionable gardening, however, to 
locate these plants where such shearing is 
necessary. A careful study of the wide 
variation of growth rates and habits will 
generally turn up a variety which will live 
happily within the limits of its planting 
site and obviate need for annual pruning. 

When the pruning of individual ever- 
greens in the foundation planting or other 
limited situations is necessary, it is better 
not done by shearing. The removal of indi- 
vidual shoots or bits of the branches one 
at a time by careful selection will usually 
reduce the spread of such a plant without 
destroying its graceful uneven outline. 
Only in topiary is the foliage texture to be 
destroyed in favor of geometric design. 
Careful cutting of leading shoots by hand 
can often prevent the formation of many 
competing terminal growths which follows 
shearing. 

As stated before, the shearing in youth 
of trees which later will be permitted to 
grow naturally can often never be out- 
grown, especially as regards the presence 
of several trunks where one is more natu- 
ral. The yew is, of course, exceptional in 
that competing leaders fuse in time into 
one large trunk. 


White Flowers for Coolness 


GARDEN pool should be cool look- 
ing in spite of the fact that water 
lilies need full sun. White-flowering plants 
grouped by the informal pool give this cool 
effect. A bush of Pieris floribunda, and 
clumps of the long-spurred columbine 
Silver Queen, Iberis sempervirens, white 
veronica and white astilbe, will give bloom 
from April to the end of June. The veron- 
ica will keep on flowering if the seed spikes 
are kept cut. 
If there are evergreens in the back- 








Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 

which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
as possible. 




















ground of the pool, a stately effect is 
gained by planting three to six bulbs of 
Lilium candidum near by. These lilies are 
lovely by day or night, and sweetly fra- 
grant. 

The single, pink lotus will do well in 
18 inches to two feet of water, not needing 
more than six inches of water over the top 
of the box in which the lotus is planted. 
The leaves, green and clean, are like large 
calla lily leaves, while the tall pink flowers 
are exquisite, with a delicate perfume. 
Even the seed-pods are ornamental. For 
hardy, day-blooming water lilies, Rose 
Arey, bright pink, is beautiful and long 
lasting. It is six to eight inches in diameter. 
Gonnere, a big, double ball, is most un- 
usual and lovely. Two splendid tropicals 
are Blue Triumph and pink General 
Pershing. A bright and cheery night- 
blooming tropical is Mrs. George C. 
Hitchcock, in a rich and brilliant pink. 

There are many others, some newer, 
some older, all very lovely. Anyone can 
have a pool. There are classic little pygmy 
water lilies for half-barrel pools, and 
butterfly water lilies for bathtub-size pools. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Excluding Tree Roots 


ARDEN makers who find it im- 

possible to grow good roses or good 
perennials may possibly discover that the 
difficulty lies in the competition of trees 
or shrubs growing nearby. The distance to 
which both trees and shrubs send their roots 
is amazing. This is also true of grape vines, 
the roots of which sometimes reach a point 
20 feet or more from the original vine. 
Small gardens can be protected by digging 
a trench two feet deep or more around 
them and setting planks on edge in these 
trenches, these planks first having been 
covered with creosote or some other sub- 
stance to make them last. Of course the 
trenches are to be filled up and the planks 
hidden from sight. They will make it 
impossible for the roots of the trees and 
shrubs to again make their way into the 
flower beds. This will relieve the flowers 
of the competition which may have been 
robbing them of moisture and plant food. 


Perennial for Shady Places 


OSTAS, formerly known as funkias, 

will stand more shade than almost 
any other perennial which produces worth- 
while flowers. Sometimes the plants are 
called plantainlilies, and sometimes day- 
lilies, although the former is the better 
name. There are several kinds, some of 
which have small blue flowers and others 
with small white flowers, but the one cata- 
logued as Hosta plantaginea is among the 
best, producing large white flowers which 
are exceedingly fragrant. Another, called 
H. sieboldiana, also blooms well and has 
finer foliage. All these plantainlilies need 
frequent division as they form thick, heavy 
crowns. It is important, too, to plant them 
deeper than most perennials. 
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Bush and Pole Beans 


EANS rank high among the Victory 
Garden vegetables and should be 
planted freely. However, they must not go 
into the ground until danger of frost is 
past, as they are tender. Two or three 
plantings of bush beans may be made to 
have a succession. The first planting will 
give an earlier crop than pole beans planted 
at the same time, but the pole beans will 
last longer. Bush beans are not a heavy 
drain on the soil and good results will be 
obtained by the use of the 3-8-7 victory 
fertilizer indicated for home gardens this 
year. The rows should be about 18 inches 
apart and the bean seed should be dropped 
three or four inches apart. 
It is best not to thin beans and thick 
planting should be avoided. The seed may 


against the use of pole beans in the home 
plot, but pole beans have distinct advan- 
tages and may well be grown wherever 
poles may be obtained, putting them at the 
side of the garden where they will not shade 
low-growing plants. It may be true that the 
well-known Kentucky Wonder pole bean 
lacks somewhat in quality, but it produces 
a very large amount of food. This also is 
true of the Italian pole bean, which is also 
particularly early. If the crop gets ahead 
of the garden, no harm will result, as the 
beans may be shelled when they get too 
large for use as string beans. In fact, most 
of the beans in the garden can be used after 
they become matured, as dried beans. 
Kentucky Wonder wax has yellow pods, 
but it is not quite so prolific as the green 
kind. Triple early Leviathan is the best 
pole lima bean for the North, although the 





The beans you will grow probably are in this list. Note their characteristics. 
(1) Bountiful, (2) Stringless Valentine, (3) Stringless Green Pod, (4) String- 
less Tendergreen, (5) Sure Crop Wax, (6) Pencil Pod Wax, (7) Golden Wax. 


be covered two inches deep. Cultivation 
will be necessary as soon as the plants are 
up, but it should not be given when the 
leaves are wet with rain or dew, or rust 
may be produced. This is especially true 
as regards wax beans. 

Different varieties are favorites in differ- 
ent sections. Bountiful, Stringless Green 
Pod and the newer Tender Green are excel- 
lent kinds among the green podded varie- 
ties. The wax or butter beans may well in- 
clude the improved Golden Wax or Sure 
Crop Stringless Wax. 

Dwarf or bush lima beans are grown to 
a greater extent in the South than in the 
North, but the earlier varieties can be 
grown successfully in most sections. Baby 
Potato is a new variety which is said to be 
especially well adapted for canning. Hen- 
derson’s Bush Lima is popular in the 
North because it is earlier than any other 
lima, although it is somewhat smaller. 

Garden makers who have a fondness for 
shell beans will probably find the dwarf 
horticultural best for home gardens. 

Many articles on victory gardens advise 


seiva, a small-seeded kind is early and pro- 
ductive. There is also a climbing variety 
of horticultural beans, the name Speckled 
Cranberry sometimes being given to them. 


How to Feed Beans 


M. PARKER reports from the Vir- 

. ginia Truck Station that the largest 
average yields of snap and lima beans and 
peas were obtained from placing fertilizer 
in bands two inches to each side and two 
inches below the level of the seed. The 
smallest yields were obtained when the 
fertilizer was placed in bands directly 
below the seeds and when mixed with the 
surface soil at the time of planting. Inter- 
mediate yields followed the placement of 
the fertilizer on top of the row after plant- 
ing or when used as a side dressing. The 
poorer results of placing fertilizer directly 
below the seed or mixing it with the sur- 
face soil were due principally to injury to 
the germinating seed and the young seed- 
lings. Side applications after the plants 
were growing were relatively ineffective 
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PLANT FOOD TABLE 


The standard application of a 
balanced plant food is 4 pounds 
per 100 square feet (a space 10 
x 10 feet square), You may fig- 
ure one pound per pint, so an 
area 10 by 10 ft. requires two 
quarts. One quart will feed 50 
square feet and one pint 25 
square feet. 

Where smaller quantities are 
required, use a rounded table- 
spoon per square foot, For con- 
venience, here is a table show- 
ing some common areas and the 
standard balanced plant food 
application for each: 

5’ x 5’ equals 25 sq. ft.—re- 
quires 1 Ib. (or 1 pint). 

5° x 10 equals 50 sq. ft.—re- 
quires 2 Ibs. (or 1 quart). 

10 x 10 equals 100 sq. ft.— 
requires 4 Ibs. (or 2 quarts). 

20 x 30’ equals 600 sq. ft.— 
requires 24 lbs. 


25’ x 100’ equals 2,500 sq. ft.— 
requires 100 Ibs. 




















because of the slowness with which the 
nutrients became available to the plants. 
Injury was most severe in soils with a low 
moisture content during the period of 
germination. 


Testing Garden Soil 


F INQUIRIES are any guide there will 

be much soil testing this year. That is to 
be encouraged, but how many people who 
are testing soils know how to interpret the 
test? The mechanics of soil testing can be 
learned by any one with a little experience, 
but the interpretation of the test is some- 
thing different. 

I can take two soil samples, one of which 
will test much better than the other for 
plant nutrients, and yet the one having the 
poorer test will be the better soil for grow- 
ing vegetables and plants. A clayey or silty 
soil which has a better test for plant nutri 
ents than a moderately sandy soil, often is 
poorly drained, is cold and wet late in the 
Spring and dries out and cracks in the dry 
hot Summer weather. Such a soil is not a 
good soil for results. 

On the other hand, the moderately sandy 
soil, with good drainage, that is in good 
tilth, even though lower in plant nutrients 
than the clayey or silty soil, will be a good 
productive soil. 

In other words, plant nutrients alone do 
not determine whether a soil is good or 
not. The type of soil, its drainage, and the 
crop to be grown, must all be considered, 
or results may be disappointing. The con 
sideration of all of these things is particu- 
larly important in this war year. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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Saving Phlox Seed 


EAR EDITOR—Picking the ripened 

pods of hardy phlox one by one, as 
suggested by Mr. Kreps in Horticulture 
for February 1, is the only method of ob- 
taining a full crop of seed. Persons who are 
willing to waste some seed, though, can 
harvest their crop more easily by breaking 
off the entire head toward the end of the 
season, after the first pods have ripened and 
the last flowers are past. If the tops are 
tied in a large paper bag and hung in a dry 
place, the pods will pop as they ripen. 
After a period of weeks, most of the seed 
will be found in the bottom of the bag, 
ready for Fall planting. 

About 30 years ago I grew several 
thousand hardy phlox from seed one year 
in eastern Pennsylvania. My plants seem 
to have bloomed earlier than Mr. Kreps’, 
as they came into flower only a few weeks 
later than established clumps. Practically 
every seedling bloomed the first Summer. 

Whether my better results were due to 
a longer growing season or to earlier trans- 
planting, I cannot guess. I transplanted all 
my seedlings at least as soon as the first true 
leaves appeared. Many I transplanted as 
soon as the seed leaves appeared. Hardy 
phlox is one plant that I have always been 
able to move satisfactorily before the true 
leaves appear on the seedlings. 

My opinion as to the value of seedlings 
is like that of Mr. Kreps. My seed was 
saved from choice named varieties and the 
seedlings were really lovely, with a very 
small percentage of magenta. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


The White Daphne 


EAR EDITOR—Daphne mezereum 

album (Horticulture, March 1) is 
easy to raise from seed. This writer had the 
good fortune of finding two white speci- 
mens among a batch of seedlings of the 
common or pink D. mezereum. This seed 
was collected in the Balkans and undoubt- 
edly some berries of the white variety acci- 
dentally fell in with the pink. All blos- 
somed the fourth year from seed. The few 
yellow berries collected from the first blos- 
soms were planted the following Fall and 
now new ones are coming along. One, in 
the coldframe, is already in blossom as I 
write (March 15). 

Seed of the white variety is not exactly 
scarce, but far less abundant than the pink 
type. Now and then the seed is offered by 
seed collectors. The difficulty is to get it 
fresh; for unless fresh, it takes a long time 
to germinate—if ever. 

One of the nice things about D. meze- 
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reum, pink or white, is that the entire plant 
—but not the berries and blossoms—is 
strongly poisonous to browsing animals 
and the rodents know it. It is a relief to 
have something good in the garden the 
pests steer shy of. The birds feast on the 
succulent berries, so if you want seed the 
bushes must be protected temporarily with 
cheesecloth. 

Naturally I would not expect many gar- 
dens to have the white variety. But why 
is it that even the common pink variety is 
so seldom seen in gardens? Hereabouts not 
one garden in a hundred has it, nor is there 
a single specimen in any of the public 
parks. 

Several wild spots are known in Central 
New York where D. mezereum has become 
sparingly naturalized by escape from culti- 








vation in years gone by. Or did some 
Where Shortages May 
Exist 


HE production of garden seeds 

in 1942 was at record levels. 
Therefore victory gardeners need not 
worry on this score. However, the 
uninitiated are more likely to waste 
vegetable seeds than tools or fertiliz- 
ers. Each of the 10 cent packets of 
tomatoes, peppers, parsley, as well 
as some other kinds, contain enough 
seed to supply four or five gardens. 
If gardeners share their packets of 
such seeds, much unnecessary waste 
will be avoided. 

The manufacturers of garden 
tools are doing their share of war 
work. This means fewer styles and 
fewer frills for the duration. The 
victory gardener must not expect to 
get every kind of tool that he might 
like to have. A hoe, rake and spade 
are necessary. Wheel hoes and the 
larger tools, useful in the bigger gar- 
dens, are not being made. Those 
who do need such equipment should 
make arrangements to borrow them. 

Supplies of insecticides and fungi- 
cides (spray materials) may be the 
most limited of any of the garden 
materials. Whenever the most com- 
monly used material is not available, 
it may be possible to get a substitute. 
Many of the standard spray mate- 
rials used in controlling plant disease 
contain copper compounds. Copper 
is needed for munitions, but sulphur 
is in ample supply and for most uses 
is as efficient. 

—Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Scotch immigrant scatter seeds of his be- 
loved Scotch February Daphne? 


—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 


Sieva Limas on Cape Cod 
EAR EDITOR—I was very much in- 


terested in your article in Horticul- 
ture of March 1, ‘‘Checking Up on Garden 
Information.’’ You say: “In the North 
there is nothing better than early levia- 
than, which is perhaps the only pole lima 
which can be expected to give even a rea- 
sonably early crop in the colder states.” 
My vegetable garden is at Monument 
Beach, Mass., on Cape Cod, and I have 
grown the sieva lima bean for years. We 
have large crops considering the amount of 
space. I consider this lima one of my most 
practical vegetables. We had 18 poles last 
Summer. They started bearing early and 
after other beans had gone we used them 
about every other day for a family of six, 
and have been using them all Winter dried. 
These beans have never failed to give 
good returns. For people on the cape or 
near salt water where the growing season 
is longer, I think they are very worth 
while. With the present food rationing | 
find my dried limas a great comfort. 


—Lena Cary Howard. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Handsome Hopa Crab 


EAR EDITOR—If I were to have 

only one ornamental tree, I would 
choose the Hopa crab. Although it bears 
edible fruit, these vivid red little apples are 
as spectacular in their way as the ethereal 
pink clouds of blossoms in the Spring. As 
the birds appreciate it, too, you should 
gather your fruits while you may and 
transform them into a jelly that has no 
equal in color and taste. 

I planted my tree three years ago this 
Spring and was disgusted, as it looked like 
nothing so much as a stick in the ground. 
After the first year, it commenced to take 
shape and grow in heighth and the second 
year (last season) it had an amazing 
amount of flowers and fruit for its size. 

This crab is said to grow to 20 feet in 
height, and if not kept pruned as a tree 
and the branches allowed to grow to the 
ground, it attains the same footage in 
breadth. I am going to plant more of them 
this Spring and grow them both ways. 
The tree is very hardy, resistant to late 
freezes and requires no special attention of 
any sort. 


—NMrs. Wendell P. Lyman. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

















Honey Bee Is Vital War Worker 


RODUCING beeswax as a coating for 

shells and airplanes, increasing farm 
crops through the pollination of flowers, 
and providing honey as a supplement to 
America’s sugar rationing—these are the 
contributions of the tiny honey bee to the 
nation’s war effort. So declared Dr. 
Leonard Clark of the biology department, 
Union College, Schenectady, in a recent 
address. 

Increases in yield of as much as 40 per 
cent have been noted in placing a strong 
hive of bees in each acre of apple orchards. 
Clover, alfalfa and other crops are bene- 
fited also. 

Every plane flying to Europe, to the 
South Pacific and elsewhere carries wax. 
Every bomber speeding over Germany is 
helped by courtesy of the bee. Every ma- 
chine gun bullet finding its mark has been 
protected by its layer of wax. 

Beeswax is an essential constituent of 
polishing waxes for airplane wings, for 
protective coatings and lubricants for shells 
and bullets and is used in numerous other 
vital war products. 

The bee is the only source. Even before 
the war, domestic consumption exceeded 
the local supply. The shortage of ships has 
curtailed importation, and the increased 
demand has led to serious shortage. 

In 1941 over 200 million pounds of 
honey were produced and last year the crop 
was estimated at 150 to 200 million 
pounds. This is a distinct contribution to 
the sugar problem. 


Protecting Fertilizer Investment 
who invests in fertilizers 


_— 
should be prepared to safeguard his 


investment by applying all necessary 
disease-control measures, including fungi- 
cides, state scientists of the New York 
experiment station. At the same time, one 
should be cautious in using expensive fun- 
gicides on poor, undernourished plants. 

The weather affects the results secured 
from the use both of fertilizers and fungi- 
cides, but it exerts more influence on fungi- 
cides than on fertilizers. Plants almost 
always respond to fertilizers because they 
need the plant food for growth, but fungi- 
cides are not always needed, particularly in 
dry seasons when diseases do not develop 
extensively. Fungicides, therefore, are a 
form of crop insurance that permits the 
plants to make full use of the fertilizers. 
The benefit of fertilizer applications will 
not be fully realized if there are not enough 
plants to make use of them, or if the plants 
are weakened by disease. 

In tests made on seed treatments with 
peas to secure better stands, the yields were 
increased almost 60 per cent more on well- 


fertilized fields than on unfertilized ones. 
The control of leaf blight on tomatoes by 
spraying likewise was much more profit- 
able on plots receiving a fertilizer. Un- 
fertilized, unsprayed tomatoes produced 
seven tons of fruit as compared with 
almost 20 tons for sprayed plants grown 
on similar soils supplied with fertilizers. 


Vitamin Content of Onions 


MALL, immature onions have been 

found to contain from 32 to 141 per 
cent more vitamin C than large onions of 
the same variety. The central leaves of the 
onion bulb have a much higher concentra- 
tion of the vitamin than the surrounding 
storage leaves. Losses varying from 47 to 
80 per cent of the original values for fresh 
raw onions occur during home storage. 
Losses in cooking range from 10 to 65 
per cent. 

As for fresh raw onions the Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station report for 
1942 states that they compare very favor- 
ably with the foods that are considered 
excellent sources of vitamin C, showing 
values as high as ripe tomatoes grown in 
the same locality. Especially is this true 
when onions are immature. During the 
Winter months, however, it would be un- 
wise to depend upon the onion as a pri- 
mary source of this essential food factor. 
More frequent use of young raw onions in 
soups and salads would provide a valuable 
adjunct to a vitamin C poor diet. 


Crossing of Vegetables 
J. RAHMLOW states in Wisconsin 


Horticulture that cross-pollination 
takes place among vegetables of the same 
families, such as pumpkins, squashes and 
melons, but it affects only the seeds, which, 
if planted, will produce mixed progeny. 
The edible portion of the squashes or 
melons which contain them is not affected. 
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Repelling Box Leaf-Miner 


R. P. P. PIRONE of the New Jersey 

experiment station has stated that the 
boxwood leaf-miner is a pest against which 
spraying practices must be carried out at 
exactly the right time. In the vicinity of 
southwestern New York and in New 
Jersey, small, orange-colored flies emerge 
to lay eggs on the leaves about the middle 
of May. Sprays applied before the adult 
females emerge or after they have deposited 
their eggs have little effect. The best control 
of this pest is to have a stick spray of mo- 
lasses, water, and nicotine sulfate in place 
just as the first flies are appearing. Such a 
spray must coat the leaf surfaces for the 
two-week egg-laying period. If rains occur 
during this time, an additional application 
of the spray is necessary. 


Fighting Thrips With Nicotine 


R. FLOYD F. SMITH, federal ento- 

mologist, has reported in the April 
supplement to the yearbook of the New 
England Gladiolus Society that a solution 
of nicotine sulfate (40 per cent) combined 
with light corn syrup, maple syrup or 
honey was equal to or superior to tartar 
emetic for control of gladiolus thrips, and 
did not injure the foliage or flowers in ex 
periments conducted during 1942. It has 
been determined that combinations of nico 
tine sulfate with blackstrap molasses, table 
molasses or dark corn syrup were relative], 
ineffective and should be avoided. Since the 
nicotine sprays have not been observed to 
injure the flowers as do the other sprays 
applications may be continued at regular 
intervals throughout the main part of the 
flowering period, in order to keep the thrips 
in check. A small amount of the spray 
may be had by mixing two teaspoonfuls 
of nicotine sulfate (40 per cent) two table 
spoonfuls light corn syrup and one gallon 
of water. 
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BOYSENBERRY 


Immense, luscious berries. Delicious 
with sugar and cream, in pies, jams, 
jellies, or the juice is a delicious 
drink when chilled. The plant is 
very hardy, gives enormous pro- 
duction and the picking season is 
from six to eight weeks, sometimes 
longer. Special offer! 12 strong 2 
year plants for $2.25 prepaid in 
New England. 





Write for free copy of our illus- 
trated booklet “Plants for Victory 


Gardens”. 
LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN NURSERIES 
Box 96 
Abington Massachusetts 
















- a, 
» COMPLETE 
aefcare of TREES 


Foliage is beginning to make a 
timid appearance . . help it by 
spraying those trees and shrubs. 
It may protect that Victory 
garden, too. 


46th Year of Service 







| ARL. 1410 


THE FROST(cxd HIGGINS CO, 





NOURISHING 
MINERALS 
VITAMINS 

and a NEW FLAVOR 


BEACH PLUMS 
Strong three year plants 
5 for $3.00, postpaid 


Other Food plants, and ornamentals, too. 
Write for price list today 
WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Tel. Fram. 6191 Motor Route 9 








TREELAND, INC. 
Choice N urseryStock 


889 Memorial Drive, Cor. Western Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Choice Evergreens Shrubs 


Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








Flavor in Sweet Potatoes 


HE mounting interest in the growing 

of sweet potatoes in northern gardens 
recalls my experience during the first world 
war. I was at that time gardening farther 
north than sweet potatoes were commonly 
grown. When the Jersey variety that | 
tried yielded several bushels of exception- 
ally handsome potatoes, I congratulated 
myself—until I found the crop so lacking 
in flavor as to be absolutely inedible. Truck 
gardening neighbors told me sweet potato 
flavor depends on soil as well as variety. 
I would suggest that those growing sweet 
potatoes this year in localities where no one 
else grows them try small plantings to test 
the flavor as well as growing conditions. 

In this neighborhood, the variety Porto 
Rico is popular for Summer and Fall use; 
Nancy Hall for Winter storing. The gen- 
eral belief is that the flavor of Nancy Hall 
improves with curing, while Porto Rico is 
good even when freshly dug. Properly 
baked, both are delicious without season- 
ing of any sort. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Maryland Daffodil Show 


HE nineteenth annual daffodil show of 

the Maryland Daffodil Society will be 
held at the Shrine Mosque in Baltimore, 
Md., April 22, and will be free. This show 
will be held in co-operation with the Red 
Cross Camp and Hospital Service. 

All flowers and containers are to be do- 
nated and will be taken by the Red Cross 
Motor Corps to various hospitals for 
Easter. The following instructions are 
given for handling the flowers: 

Select flowers not fully matured. Place in 
deep water and keep in a cool dark place for 
24 hours. Flowers should be tied to the bottom 
of the box by strings to keep them in place 
Use plenty of wax paper and sprinkle flowers 
with water. 


Gourd Society Nationwide 


T A recent meeting of the New Eng- 
land Gourd Society, it was voted 
unanimously to change the name of the 
organization to the Gourd Society of 
America, Inc. This was done to make the 
society national in name as well as in fact, 
since its members are scattered over the 
entire country. In order to bring the 
society closer to its membership, regional 
vice-presidents are being appointed. As in 
the past, gourd information of all kinds 
will find an outlet in the society’s publica- 
tion ‘Gourd Seed.’’ The headquarters of 
the organization will continue to be at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass. 








-HARTNEY - AMALIA, Inc. 


581! Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. O185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 
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DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed now. 
Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 





Aspinwall 4204 Brookline, Mass. 
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Raise Chickens 


in your own backyard 














































eA PARAMOUNT 
Chicken House 


will supply your family with fresh 
eggs and chickens the year ‘round. 
Prefabricated, complete, easily assem- 
bled, neat and attractive in your back- 
yard. All sizes. $29.50 and up. Prompt 
delivery. 

Visit our display (at 40 Glen Ave., 
off Beacon St., Newton Centre). Open 
all day Sunday. 


PARAMOUNT 
40 Glen Avenue Newton Centre 
LASell 5300 
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Please send me further information 
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SIMPLE, comfortable garden furniture that can 
be left out-of-doors through any weather. Made 
entirely of peeled Northern White Cedar. All 
joints both pinned and waterproof glued. Rustic 
light brown color, never needs refinishing. 
Settee, chair and table—$25; express collect. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 
Tel. Walpole 70 743 East St., Walpole, Mass. 
Makers of Cedar Fences, 

Sectional Bldgs., Outdoor Furniture 
RUGGED, backyard picnic furniture—two 4-foot 
benches and a table 4 feet x 2)/2 feet. Tops of 2- 
inch knotty pine plank. All other parts rustic 
cedar with natural bark. Save in cost and ship- 
ping expense by assembling yourself. Only a 
hammer is needed. Price unassembled $12.50, or 
put together $17.50; express collect. 
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Fertilized with <a 25- 50- 
100 LB. 


MILORGANITE _ sacs 












See Your Local Dealer or Write 
NEW ENGLAND TORO CO. 
1121 Washington Street, West Newton 
BIGelow 7900 














Range of the Redbud | ie ig me 


GORDONIA (Franklinia) alata- - 
ERCIS canadensis or Eastern redbud Over-Buying of Seeds 


maha, strong, 3 feet. $3.00 each. 


as it is called by standardized plant HE New York State Agricul- 

er gg a a names flourishes in this part of Indiana. tural Experiment Station has 
yen ‘. SO , The term ‘‘Judas tree’ is never heard. issued the following warning: 

a Two of the 5000 redbuds growing in | It is quite evident that victory garden 

CLIMBING ROSE, Orange ‘The Upness’’—an arboretum containing enthusiasts, although acting upon the 


very highest motives, have purchased 


Everglow, everblooming. $2.00 the woody plants of the region — were sacthi tor basen dada coed aaa Pile 
each. planted some 25 years ago — - Sew is shown by seedsmen’s lists with nota- 
nine inches in diameter, two feet above tions such as ‘‘all sold out,’’ and also by 

DICENTRA formosa neat ground level and are about 20 feet tall. a survey of stores where seeds are usually 
pure white. $1.00 each. Either one of them is strong enough for a sold but now have no seeds at all and 


are unable to obtain a supply. Yet earlier 














HYBRID RH oO DO DEN- ‘necktie’ party. Also on one of the farms sn thes vene Ghats was Strate of end of 
DRONS, 13 varieties. $3.50- I bought there stood an old redbud which moet kinds to meet actual needs. 

$7.50 each. was at least 15 inches in diameter. It has A survey reveals that many enthusi- 

, , since died. jj} asts have actually purchased seeds far be- 

ISMENE calathina (Peruvian Stn alt — ee yond their possible needs, as for exam- 

daffodils), with roots. $2.50- YF GHOCSER % hee Cee See S- ple, a gardener who purchased eight 

$5 00 dozen dom lives to a greater age in this section. pounds of bean seed to plant one 50- 

F 5 Perhaps it has a longer span of life farther foot row, and another who purchased 

FRUIT TREES in numerous South. Dogwoods, on the other hand, aera of gs _ containing ern 

varieties and VEGETABLE | | grow to be several times as old but develop |} Tisnts. Thus, some have far too much 
PLANTS in fine assortment. much more slowly, their trunks increasing seed and some now cannot get any. 

in diameter about a half or a third as fast The only need seems he 4 for 

as those of redbuds. Also, dogwoods seem everyone concerned to give thought to 

WILLIAM N. CRAIG to take two or three times longer to come i ae a ae ony bs 

Front Street at Federal into flowering than the redbuds, which garden guides as to the amount of seed 

WEYMOUTH MASS. usually start to bloom in their third or needed for one’s garden plot. Where one 

fourth year. finds that he has a surplus, he should 

L I eed 19 tesietle of cot share it with a neighbor and thus make 

ast year | gathere usheis of red- the most effective use of the available 

© bud pods and after hulling them, dropped seed stocks to obtain a maximum of 

the seeds at about three-foot intervals over food. Seedsmen are anxious to give the 








a large portion of the ground which I am 


» . New Garden Thrift reforesting. My idea is that the young red- 
= buds will grow faster than other trees in 


PHLOX the planting such as white oaks and tulip 


SYLVESTRIS trees. Helping young plants of these other 14 the following questions from as many 
kinds with their shade, the redbuds will be Horticulture readers in as many sections as 


old and ready to quit the land just as the possible. 


have not been equitably distributed. 








utmost service but are handicapped by 
| the fact that supposedly ample supplies 











Largest oat : il 
Richest oer pee eee eee eee (1) Is the redbud prevalent in your section or 
Roddest established. I am also encouraging redbud only rare? 
of all planting by others. Fully 5000 little red- (2) At what date are the first blossoms noted? 
Full Month of buds distributed by the Preble C (3) When did the blossoms this year fill out 
Color in Spring Dwarf Phlox Ae geet tes y sre neg cama to their best? 


(Ohio) school superintendent last year (4) 


SPECIAL HORTICULTURE OFFER were set out near the homes of pupils. What can you tell about the prevalence of 


redbuds in other sections with which you 





Plants Sent Prepaid What I am particularly interested in are acquainted? 
12 for $2.50. 50 for $8.50. $15 per 100. now is to determine the range of this tree. (5) What is a largest diameter of a ponent 
Dug on order now. Give date to Ship. I have done considerable traveling in pre- en ee ee 
Blooming held ’til ready to plant. af . th tv Sori 8 d ba (6) What can you tell about the maximum 
ious years in the early opring and have age of any redbud in your section? 
SYLVESTRIS GARDENS checked up on the redbud; I have found —Stanley W. Hayes. 
Sta. C Cartersville, Georgia it as far west as Western Oklahoma on Richmond, Ind. 
Route 66; I have also seen it oa Route 22 EDITOR'S NOTE: Here is a questionnaire 
Burpee's near the Susquehanna River in Pennsyl- which bears no compulsion other than a sound 
vania. It is beautiful on the fine lawns in interest in the study of a likable native plant 





EGETABLE Nashville, Tenn. Accurate answers to Mr. Hayes’ questions will 

i i : bring their own reward in the increased know!- 
The Best Seeds that Grow, ' I think Richmond is about the northern _ edge and appreciation of our wild flora obtained 
your Victory Garden limit of the range of the redbud. If Arthur in acquiring the sought-for information from 
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your Victory Garden Z aes 
Burpee’s Dollar Garden—15 Packets Herrington has found it in CanadaI would ¢4t-by fields and woodlands. 
Enough seed to plant a garden 20 x 30 ft, . 
Bush Beans (1 green, 1 wax), Tomato, like to know where. I have seen a few 
* Lettuce, Onion, Parsiey,2 Radishes, Sy scattered redbuds north of here in Indiana; 
Burpee’s Two-Boller Garden there are a few in Pokagon State Park Meeting Place Changed 
yy pi yo lh near the Michigan line; but I have never 
Burpee's Three-Dollar Garden seen a redbud in Michigan. Also, there ATIONING has forced _ the 
*Fe teste tenes $an..°S are a few redbuds south of Kentucky. It National Council of State 
° Au postpaid, anywhere in U.S. is beautiful along the Ohio River in the Garden Clubs, Inc., to change the 
1W. Atlee Burpee Co. ' vicinity of Cincinnati; I think on the place where its annual meeting will 
‘s. a or)Clinton, tows 8 whole that the latitude of the state of Ken- be held. Instead of being held in 
OP cel atsaate Senate sin ae ; tucky represents about the best develop- Tulsa, Okla., as originally planned, 
—_— Burpee's eee : ment of the redbud and that it extends east- it will be held in Chicago, Ill., with 
Sl le ern : ward from the plains to the Atlantic. headquarters at the Sherman Hotel. 
| Name. ' In order to verify these assumptions and The dates will be May 4, 5 and 6, 
" aad ’ to extend our knowledge of native redbuds three days instead of five. 
sess eeabeeseeeeecscd it seems highly desirable to obtain answers — 
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A New Fruit Worth Trying 
NDER this title an article was pub- 
lished by “‘C. E.” in the English 

magazine Good Gardening for April, 

1938, p. 68, setting forth the merits of 

a plant of southwestern North America, 

Physalis ixocarpa, and asking for a com- 

mon English name. 

According to the article the fruit makes 
‘the richest and most subtly delicious jam 
imaginable’. There is no special recipe, 
the procedure being that of making ordi- 
nary plum or gooseberry jam. The fruit is 
also good stewed and served cold. It is un- 
palatable eaten raw, as | can personally 
attest. The fruit does not have to be fully 
ripe for either stewing or jam making. 

This fruit is being grown successfully 
in Indiana. The most common popular 
name for it is “‘tomatillo’’, although I have 
once seen it called “Mexican ground 
cherry’’, and once ‘“‘strawberry tomato’. 
It is closely related to the well-known 
Chinese lantern plant, Physalis alkekengi, 
which is grown for ornament, the fruit 
being enclosed in a blood-red calyx or husk. 
The fruit of the tomatillo is about the size 
of a fairly large plum, purplish green when 
ripe, and often bursting open the husk in 
which it is enclosed. It is very sticky and 
will keep fresh for many months in a cool 
place. Care should be taken to protect the 
fruit against rodents, which are very fond 
of it. 

Cultivation is like that of the tomato, 
to which the plant is botanically related, 
except that no fertilizer is needed. Here in 
Gary, in about the latitude of Chicago, if 
the season is rather long, the plant will 
mature fruit if seeds are sown in the open 
in Spring. However, to ensure a crop each 
year, it is better to start the seeds in a green- 
house or coldframe. It is essential that the 
plants be protected from frost. Farther 
south, in about the latitude of Indianapo- 
lis, and, of course, farther southward, the 
tomatillo should bear a crop every year 
with seeds sown in the open. 


—Edwin D. Hull. 
Gary, Ind. 


Fast Growing Kudzu Vine 

NQUIRY is often made for a vine which 

will soon cover the side of a building or 
grow over some unsightly structure. Prob- 
ably the Kudzu vine meets this demand 
more fully than any other vine. It does not 
grow very fast the first year, but after one 
or two seasons will make an annual growth 
of 50 feet or more. It dies back each year to 
the ground, and the old shoots must be cut 
away, but when it starts in the Spring, one 
can almost see it grow. The flowers amount 
to little, but the foliage is good, and it is a 
vine which can be grown even in dry places, 
as it seldom suffers for lack of water. It 
prefers soil, however, which does not con- 
tain lime, and after it has become well 
established it can be divided occasionally 
SO as to produce new plants. Kudzu is now 
being used extensively in the Southeast to 
check erosion of misused farm soils. 


April 15, 1943 





Send for Our 
Beautiful Colored 
Catalog. It’s FREE. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 





Grow BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS 
crnurkaeodeas OF BanweY 


mon type and, because they are 


grown on their own roots, are CoO LO me Q nd 


hardy, vigorous and true to name. 
They offer you greater varietv in 

both bloom and color — from a VA na | E T Y a 
dainty single white to a double 
deep purple-red —— with panicles 
of unusual size. Our catalog lists 
some wonderful selections at rea- 
sonable prices and provides beau- 
tiful illustrations in color of the 
many gorgeous varieties included 
in our collection, which is con- 
ceded to be the best in the coun- 
try. Plant some this year and 
watch them develop in beauty. 





BRAND’S PEONIES 


from prize-winning stock. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


of the finer varieties. 


FLOWERING CRABS. 


Ornamental or dual-purpose. 

















FOR APRIL PLANTING — 


Plant now to take advantage of the full season of growth and early bloom. 


Lilacs—named varieties in many shades of lavender, pink, purple and white. The so-called 
common purple or white make an excellent hedge or background untroubled by most 


insect pests. 


Roses—both climbing and bush type. Plant dormant bushes now and potted plants later in 


May and June. 


Peonies—planted now will usually give some bloom this year and be well established by 


Autumn. 


Flowering Apples—hardy through severe Winters, they give an abundance of bloom in the 
Spring and a wealth of small red or yellow fruit in September. 


Send for new catalog listing these and many other hardy trees and plants. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY 


Phone Newburyport 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 











UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Your Choice: Ea. 25c; Doz. $2.50 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled petals 
having serrated edges. Mixed colors. 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, with 
a cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
from the base of the petal to the edge. 
Mixed colors. 


Postpaid—Order Today—Start Now 
Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 















Lists about 250 
varieties including special 
offers and gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. We are Rose 

rts. Our easy growing roses give 
unusual satisfaction. Send today for your 
copy of the Blue Book. 


ACQUAINTED ROSE BARGAIN 


5 famous monthly Blooming Hybrids—(listed in Blue 
Book at $1 y my Betty Uprichard, intriguing 2 tone 
coral—Condesa de Sastago, intense 2 tone red and 
Eg a large double blossoms, richly fragrant. Etoile 

e Hollande—supreme among Reds. Spicy fragrance. 
Jean Bostick—-(Castago Sport). Large double-deep 
yellow. McGredy’s Scarlet—slender buds, tall fine 
grower. Scarlet in Fall, deep pink other times. 

ALL FIVE postpaid for $3. 75 


(order from this ad) 
ay SPECIALIST 


MELVIN E. WYANT Box H. Mentor, Ohio 
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PLANT WILD FLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 

CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 

DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 

DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 

io ne eerene 
VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA. (Swore William) 

SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering 


White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Bi:ds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 


Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we 
will ship at the proper time. All orders are promptl ly 
acknowledged. Your selection: 10 for $1; 5 eac 

above listed plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each of smote 
(120 in all) so W rite for complete list of Wild Flowers 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Il. 

























""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


MORE GARDENERS 
EVERY YEAR USE 


WO sab on's 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS 


rol al | 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 


Catalog on Request 
¢ fa 3 
: Cndrew nares Niko, $ON, 



























Prescribed for year-round 
shrubbery value | 
| 





Shrubs and 
Trees for the 
Small Place 


Hardy Deciduous Materials 
for the Home Grounds 


by 


P. J. Van Melle 


‘Presents a ‘candid camera’ view 
of more than 400 deciduous 
shrubs and small trees...A unique 
feature is a Score Chart, based | 
on the author’s observations and || 
long experience in nursery and || 
landscape plantings . . . A nota- 
ble contribution to a better knowl- 
edge of shrubs and trees.’’—Hen- 
ry E. Downer, Journal of the N.Y. 
Botanical Garden. 298 pages, In- 
dex. $2.50 


at bookstores or from the publisher 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 




















Loveliest lavender, 
’ exquisitely formed, 
“72, fully double flowers 
x ‘¥ 4inches across, from 
St end of Sept. all fall. 

QO 24 inches tall. Plants 

‘\ postpaid, 50c each. 


(Value for $ 

(pe The Paradeof Modern Roses 
and Perennials — all in color, 

4°14 best of the newest, direct from 
the Rose Capital of America. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


$364 Rose Lane, Newark,New York State 








BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 





Sansevieria Defies Neglect 


HAVE often heard the remark, “‘If you 

want a house plant that needs little at- 
tention get a sansevieria.’’ A year or two 
ago a sick friend asked me to take care of a 
yellow and green specimen that she prized 
highly. 

As it appeared to need repotting, | con- 
sulted a florist. Well, I dumped it out and 
it fell apart just as I was told it would do. 
Fresh soil was prepared and three jars filled. 
The original plant made three new ones. 
In time, new growth appeared but in one 
pot two young leaves stuck out horizon- 
tally just above the top of the jar and as 
they made a very ugly looking plant, I cut 
them off. 

As these young leaves, about six inches 
long, were very pretty, they were put in a 
vase and given some water. Weeks later | 
discovered they had been forgotten and 
were dry, probably had been for some time. 
Needing something to give height in a 
“Cape Cod”’ set of jars, I used these two 
leaves still dry and held in place by little 
colored pebbles. Here they remained until 
I imagined they looked a little wilted and 
so transferred them to the terrarium, where 
the yellow stripes added color enough to 
improve the appearance of the terrarium. 

There they are still, no longer than 
when they were cut from the plant, but 
what was my surprise to discover they had 
rooted and that a new plant was growing 
by their side. The original plant is evi- 
dently Sansevieria thyrsiflora (guineesis) 
as the leaves are yellow bordered and 
banded light green which fits Bailey's de- 
scription. Other books mention only the 
species S. trifasciata laurenti as having 
yellow stripes and | had supposed that was 
the correct name. However, my plant does 
not fit Bailey's description. 

Now the problem is, what am I to call 
the pretty new plant? It can no longer be 
thyrsiflora, as it is all green. Apparently 
the varieties with yellow stripes are sports, 
as they lose the yellow if propagated from 
leaf cuttings. Of which of the green vari- 
eties is thyrsiflora a sport? 

The original plant had blossomed sev- 
eral times. Do some varieties bloom better 
than others? Would they respond to less 
neglect? The author of ‘‘Plants in the 
Home’’ says to water freely from March to 
October and moderately the other half of 
the year. Most people water if they happen 
to think of it and perhaps are afraid to 
water often. Would not the directed water- 
ing be in keeping with the wet and dry 
seasons of their native Africa? 

—RMarion P. Thomas. 
Utica, N. Y. 


A border of PANSIES 


FOR YOUR VEGETABLE GARDEN! 
Pick the blooms each morning when you 
pull your paps 


UT-FLOWER MIXTURE 
100 Large plants $2.50 postpaid 
250 Large plants $5.00 postpaid 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot border—set 
plants 6 inches apart.) 
Ask for our free Pansy booklet. 


PITZONKA’S 
PANSY FARM 


Box 343B, Bristol, Penna. 








1943 ILLUSTRATED 


ORCHID CATALOG 


This catalogue issued March lst mailed to our 
customers, members of Orchid Societies and 
Circles, to others 


Price Fifty Cents. 
This Catalogue contains many new offerings. 
Prices have been reduced. 
12 color plate illustrations 
18 black and white prints 
70 pages, with culture notes 


Price will be refunded on plant purchases of 
Five Dollars or more. Send for your copy today. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 

Orchid Hubridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASS. 











SHORTIA, Oconee-Bells 


3 flowering clumps delivered 
$1.35 

Send for catalog listing Native 
Ornamental Plants, Trees, Shrubs. 
Ferns, Vines, Orchids, and Blue 
Ridge Wildings. Suitable for every 
planting. 

GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


E. C. Ropsins 
Ashford, McDowell Co., North Carolina 
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poG Effective from very first application. 


Keeps dogs away from flowers, 

END sANCE shrubs, evergreens, etc. Harmless 
NU! pen repellent...prevents dog damage... 
wv won't dissolve in rain. Send $1 for 


several months’ supply. Sudbury 
Laboratory, a¢ Dutton Road, South 
_ Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
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1943 CATALOG 


Illustrated in Color 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MUMS 


Extremely hardy Chrysanthemum Arcticum 
hybrids which bloom early and are espe- 
cially suited: to northern climates. Listing 
several new varieties originating with us. 
First offering of chrysanthemum COCHECO 
Award of Merit 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 1941. 
Also Exhibition Gladioli 
and the very best in Hardy Phlox. 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY 
DOVER. N. H. Emest S. Colprit 











HORTICULTURE 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 


We have them, and we guarantee safe 
arrival in good condition anywhere in 
the 14 states named on page 20 of our 
catalog. FLOWER PLANTS, too, are 


available in wide range of choice. 


ASK FOR THE CATALOG 


It's interesting, accurate, well-illus- 
trated, but so are many other Seed 
Catalogs. —- This one differs in its 
frank, informal comments. Really, 
you should have a copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


Grow Your Own 
Vegetables 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY. Lewis Gannett 
called this book "first among the 1942 
victory garden books.” It now includes 
a new section by Albert C. Burrage with 
photographs on a Twenty-Minute-a-Day 
Garden that you can almost put into 
your living room and that can feed 
four people for four months. $2.50 


ee eC: 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Offers 


A complete line of the best Ever- 

greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Pe- 

rennials, Wildflowers and Ferns 
And 

LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 

GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


COLORFUL CROCUS 


Welcome harbingers of Spring in full color range; 
shades of blue, purple, white, and yellow. Large 
flowering varieties, large sized bulbs. 

MIXED COLORS ONLY 

20 bulbs for $1.00, 100 bulbs for $4.50, Postpaid 

Write now for our 1943 catalog of Spring Garden 
Beauties, ready for mailing in June. We grow choice 
daffodils, tulips, bulb iris, hyacinths, etc. 
FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2 





Dept. B 
























Blue Admiral Chief Multnomah Leona 
Bit-O-Heaven Ellen Marie Nancy Ann 
Black Opal Gold Dust Ninth ew 
Camellia Joseph Hayden Peggy Lou 


For April Only 
Write Dept. H for Catalogue 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 


DWARF HARDY ASTERS IN HEAVY CLUMPS 


Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants you'll never have to 
spray or dust—Field grown 





Lady Henry Maddocks, pink, 1 ft. ............. $.25 
SO SY aero 25 
Marjorie, bright pink, 11/ ft. ................4- 25 
iin occawnses eevee -25 
WISH, SUNN Ns 0 Ob hocncccasccecceces -25 


All Five, labelled, $1 
Sent express collect after April 15 
Ask for price list of Perennial Plants 
W. C. STONE Camden, New York 


April 15, 1943 





Midget Plants in the Garden 


AM very fond of the very small plants 
and as a rule they fit well into the rock 
garden. I do not know where it came from, 


‘but I found a nice mat of Veronica fili- 


formis in my garden several years ago. 

It makes a dense mat of foliage not over 
an inch high. The blue flowers are borne 
single on very slender stems. The plant is 
fairly covered with these fine flowers and 
while it has a flowering season in late 
Spring there are some flowers very much 
longer. 

Bailey seems to consider it an annual but 
mine most certainly are perennial. If the 
clump gets too large it is easily curbed as it 
spreads by the stems rooting and it can very 
easily be peeled off. 

For years I sought the very dwarf V. 
latifolia prostrata but while I obtained 
plants under that name it was only a year 
ago that | secured the real thing. It makes 
a dense mat not over two inches high and 
at flowering time is covered with the bluest 
of blue flowers. It is a gem and like all 
members of the species it is very easy to 
handle. 

If there is a tinier plant than Mentha 
requieni I do not know what it is. A film 
of green covers the ground and is not over 
one-quarter inch high. The flowers are not 
important but the delightfully minty fra- 
grance is enough to make anyone want it. 
It likes a moist place and is easy to grow 
but my trouble has been that it attracts 
something, either bird or small mammal 
that scratches it. I would find a place for it. 


—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


Fast-Growing Fleecevine 


MOST handsome and graceful climber 
is the fleecevine (Polygonum au- 
berti), a species from Western China. Neat 
in habit and slender-stemmed, it is capable 
of growing 15 to 20 feet in one season, 
under favorable conditions. Not many 
climbers can make so good a showing in so 
short a time. Almost as though it were 
teasing us, fleecevine puts forth a few flow- 
ers during the Summer. [ts normal bloom- 
ing season, however, is late Summer and 
early Fall, when its small, white flowers 
are produced in such abundance that they 
seem to cover the plants. 

The flowers are effective for two or three 
weeks, and they often take on a pink tinge 
as they age. Fleecevine is splendid for ar- 
bors and trellises. It is also very much at 
home covering wire fencing, as was so well 
illustrated at the New York World's Fair. 
If planted at the base of an old or thin tree, 
it will eventually climb to the top and 
decorate the branches with masses of flow- 
ers. Perfectly hardy, it thrives under aver- 
age conditions, though, of course, like 
most plants, it makes its best development 
in sunlight and good loam. 


—Charles Doney. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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For APHIS and certain 
other Destructive Insects 


Black Leaf 40 will kill many pests 
in your garden. Use it on aphis, leaf- 
hoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, young 
sucking bugs, mealy bugs, lace bugs 
and similar insects. 


Easy to Use — Economical 
One ounce makes six gallons of 
effective aphis spray. 


Insist on Original Factory Sealed 
Packages for Full Strength 4208 












TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


_ INCORPORATED 
40 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 








DELPHINIUM SPECIALTIES 


One year plants—sure to bloom this season 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS—-Large double flow- 
ers on tall spikes, in a fine array of shades, from 
lightest blue to deepest indigo, lavenders and 
pastels. 10 for $1.00. 
DREER’S DE LUXE HYBRIDS — Very prolific. 
Large flowers closely set on tall spikes. Wide 
range of blue shades, both singles and doubles. 
Mildew resistant. 10 for $1.00. 
BELLADONNA “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY‘? -—— Our 
most prized standard variety. Lovely Shade of 
light blue. Fine for cutting. 12 for $1.00 
BELLAMOSUM “IMPROVED” — Our standard 
dark blue; deep velvety shade. Fine for the 
border and cutting. 12 for $1.00. 
CAMBRIDGE BLUE—Blooms later in season; will 
prolong your season of bloom. Graceful spikes 
of bright glistening blue. 12 for $1.00. 
NEW SENSATIONAL YELLOW—Very rare and a 
prize indeed. Circular with full details on re- 
——, Planting instructions with each order. 
‘otted plants and shipped in dirt to insure safe 
planting. 60c each. 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 








You'll Grow More Food 


in Victory Gardens enriched with 
vitamins and minerals. Hy-Gro, de- 
veloped for vegetable growers, is 
still on sale for that purpose. More 
plant food per ounce than any other 
fertilizer. Use it dissolved in water. 
Unexcelled as STARTER SOLU- 
TION at planting time. Be ready— 
buy now—3 oz., 25c; 20 oz., $1; 10 
lb., $4; from your dealer or 


HY-GRO, Box 101, Dunellen, N. J. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


















ot Peas, \eantten Ponte. 
Ca 1 
Swiss Chard, Cucumber, Lettuce 
WILT RESISTANT ASTERS 
bons. Pink - Red -White- Purple 10° 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NOW 


Fairway Gardons, Pur Pigs, i. oe 




















ASIATIC PRIMULAS 


JULL HYBRIDS, SIEBOLDI, CANDELABRAS, 
hardy, vigorous, blooming size, 3 of one variety, 
each different, $1.50; 3 of each variety, 9 in all, 
$3.00, post paid. Catalogue. 


Herbert F. and 
THE CLARKES Sdesyussite R. Clackamas, Ore. 


Growers of fine Pansy and Primrose seed 


LITTER 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 


Especially Prepared for Baby Chicks 
Clean—Sanitary—Absorbent 


50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 
EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 














For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
postage prepaid, one nursery 


grown Wild Senna. 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 








RUSSELL DAYLILIES 
NINE SOLID ACRES 
One each, 10 separate colors for $4.00, postpaid, 
labeled as to color. Dark red, fiery red, old rose, 
chrome, purple, gold, cream, pale yellow and 
two tones in red-yellow and rose-lemon. 
Order from this ad. Complete list on request. 

RUSSELL GARDENS Spring, Texas 


CHOICE PRIMROSES 


Long stemmed, large flowered English Polyan- 
thus Primroses, in a wide variety of colors. 
$2.25 per dozen and up. Seeds from selected 
plants, $1.00 per packet. Send for folder of 
named varieties. 


THE REDWOODS GARDEN 
Route 16, Box 1376 Milwaukie, Oregon 


FOR FOOD AND FLOWERS 


plant selected stock of 


FRUIT TREES 
NATIVE WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


Catalog on Request 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
bg Box G VERMONT 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog, Delivery via R.R. and truck. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 
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The biggest, most help- 
f or 1943 ful first step in garden- 
ing. 120 big pages. 160 natural color 
pictures. It's more than worth the 25c 
we have to charge for it. 25c deducti- 
ble from your first order to 


BRECK’S sotcns Mees, 






Seedemen 
Since 1818 








NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


CAMPANULA 


FANNY SENIOR: Large, soft blue flowers on 
trailing stems. Rock walls or hanging baskets. 


CARPATICA NANA: Very large lavender blue 





——~ ———- 
-— —— 





Supplements Dempsey 


“Grow Your Own Vegetables,’’ by Paul W. 
Dempsey. Reissued to include ‘“The Twenty- 
Minute-a-Day Garden,”’ by Albert C. Burrage. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. Price $2.50. 


Mr. Burrage’s contribution to this best 
selling vegetable book of last year is a de- 
tailed report on a season’s activities in a 
garden at Ipswich, Mass. The garden, only 
25 by 50 feet, was found big enough to 
supply four people and to grow the maxi- 
mum quantity of vegetables with the labor 
of a skillful gardener limited to an average 
through the season of 20 minutes per day. 
This end was accomplished through 
thoughtful design, by careful conservation 
of moisture and by the selection of the 
most suitable varieties of vegetables. 

Not the least important feature of Mr. 
Burrage’s records is a series of 15 photo- 
graphs showing the development of this 
unusual garden right round the season 
from bare soil on April 19 to bare soil on 
November 25. In the meantime every 
inch of soil had been used to advantage, 
chiefly through the skillful combining or 
arranging of vegetables on the basis of 
their height, habit and requirements of 
light, air, moisture and plant food. 

Mr. Burrage’s information on_ the 
‘““Twenty-Minute-a-Day Garden’ has also 
been issued as a separate publication at 
$1.25, with the same publishers. 


New Shrub and Tree Book 


“Shrubs and Trees for the Small Place,’’ by 
P. J. Van Melle. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Price $2.50. 


Mr. Van Melle has aimed at making a 
comparative evaluation of a wide range of 
hardy, ornamental deciduous shrubs and 
small trees from the viewpoint of their use- 
fulness in landscapes of small homes. His 
purpose has been to discuss these woody 
plents in terms understandable to the nov- 
ice and to enable the home gardener to 
select the kinds best suited for the planting 
of his home garden. 

Mr. Van Melle divides his plant mate- 
rial into three classes —- shrubs for mixed 
groupings, larger shrubs and specimen trees 
and shade trees, for the small place. 


A Victory Garden Manual 


“Victory Garden Manual,’’ by James H. 
Burdett. Published by the Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, Ill. Price $1.75. 


Being the official victory garden manual 
of the National Garden Bureau, this new 
vegetable book is illustrated by diagrams 
and pictures familiar to those who have 
followed the victory garden campaign. 
The author has based his text on many 
years of experience and has included many 
of the latest scientific discoveries in nutri- 
tion and horticulture in the text of an easy 
to understand manual for home vegetable 
gardeners. 
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flowers on 3 inch stems, June to August. Best of 
the Carpatica type. Your choice, 3 for $1.25, 
postpaid. Catalog FREE. 
WM. BORSCH & SON 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 


GLADS AND DAFFODILS 


We are closing out most of our Glads this year 
and any who are interested in adding some of 
the better varieties to their collection should 
have our price list. Also, ask for our Daffodil cat- 
alogue if you are interested in Spring flowers. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 


OREGON 

















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





ATTENTION! YOUR OPPORTUNITY: After 40 
years of successful operation I am planning to re- 
tire and am therefore offering the entire set up of 
nursery stock fertilizers, seeds, trucks, tools, office 
equipment together with the good will and clientele 
of The Continental Nurseries at Franklin, Mass., 
for sale! If interested address M. J. Van Leeuwen, 
363 W. Central St., Franklin, Mass. 





PRODUCE EARLY TOMATOES: Use quality 
field grown tomato plants, Marglobe, Stokesdale, 
Pritchard. $1.50—250. $2.50—500. $4.00—1000. 
Prepaid. Order early. Colonial Plant Farm, 
Rebecca, Ga. 





NEW FUCHSIAS: Sunray — Brilliantly colored 

variegated leaves, pink, green and white, with 

lovely pink flowers. 2% inch pots—3 for $1.00. 

Chief—Enormous dark purple and red double flow- 

ers. 3 for $1.00. Brentwood—-All double white. 

—. 50c each. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
ass. 





WINTER-FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add glamour 
and sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Their 
radiant colors bring you new thrills and happiness 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 





WE SPECIALIZE in Hardy Wild Flowers, ferns 
rock garden and pool plants. “If it grows in the 
wild ... we supply it.”” Send 3c stamp for complete 
catalog. Andy’s Wild Flower Gardens, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 





THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: Esther 
Reed Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 
plant 35c, 3 plants $1.00, 10 plants $2.50, postage 
paid. Daisy Day’s, Box 487, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS AND HERBS: 12 vari- 
eties of scented geraniums, $3.00; collection of 12 
culinary herbs, $2.00. Write for Geranium and 
Herb price lists. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Mass. 





TREES and SHRUBS: Plant your own from Seeds 
Send for list with planting instructions. F. W. 
Schumacher, Horticulturist, 579 Centre Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





PLANT TREES! We offer 100 Kinds — “Junior 
Trees” (18”-24”), Senior Trees (6’-8’), Also 
Evergreens and Asparagus Roots — free lists. 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mich. 





A VEGETABLE GARDEN PLAN, both practical 
and beautiful. Equal sunlight for all plants. 50’x50’ 
for six people. Useful directions. Ready in April, 
$1.00. P. O. Box 81, Bedford, N. Y. 





STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula Isophylla) : 
2% inch pots. Blue, 3 for $1.00; White, 50c each. 
Fine selected stock. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Mass. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS: Write for free list of 50 
leading varieties. Lake Nurseries, Maple Lake, 
Minnesota. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Manager, Home, Pennsylvania. 


DAHLIAS, CANNAS, GLADIOLI for home and 
victory gardens. Request ta list. Jersey Dahlias, 
R. D. 1, Asbury Park, N. J. 


RARE BEGONIAS and Rex varieties: Collection 
of 6 for $2.50. Greentree Flower Gardens, 5343 
Greene, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEGONIAS (Fibrous rooted) : Surprise collection 
of six interesting plants for $2.50. Mrs. B. L. 
Shippy, 536 Willow St., Lockport, N. Y. 

















HORTICULTURE 


RS eee 




















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Membership in this Society is not 
confined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it 
is not confined to New England. There 
are many members in the Middle, 
Western and Southern states, the 
Society's total enrollment being more 
than 7000. 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where 
they live. Hundreds of books go each 
year by mail to different sections of 
the country. The Society's Library, the 
largest of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worth-while gardening 
book almost as soon as it is published, 
and frequently prints lists of recent 
accessions. 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For addi- 
tional information address the Secre- 
tary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
In co-operation with the 


GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


will sponsor two lectures on 


CONTEMPORARY FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 
by 
Mrs. Magnus Norstad 
Naas N. Y. 


besa Apri 20, 1943 


e Aadibetiam 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price for two lectures $2.50 
(which includes tax) 


Single lectures $1.50 each 
(which includes tax) 


For program and application blank 
apply to the Secretary 


Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





ANNUAL 
NARCISSUS SHOW 


APRIL 27 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


APRIL 28 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


For information and entry 
blanks, please write the 
Executive Secretary, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York 


City. 














we ee. Long, pointed buds. Tall, 
sturdy stalks. $2.00 doz., expressed. Seeding 
time now. Hand- pollinated, tested seed $1.00 
pkt. Catalog on request. 


Box 218-H 


Aristocratic 


PRIMROSES 


eee hardy Exhibition Polyanthus 
Pastels Bizarres 


BARNHAVEN GARDENS 
Gresham, Oregon 








1000 Washington Avenue 


TREES 
in the 
BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 


By Alfred Gundersen and Arthur H. Graves 
53 pages, 9 illustrations, 30 cents by mail 


Dep’t B, BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








KITCHEN HERBS 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 


Tarragon Sage 
Savory Th Peppermint 
Marjoram Ba 


Victory Garden Collection $2.25 Postpaid 
Illustrated Catalogue on Request 








For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 


GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM. INC. 





GILLETT’S 


Catalogue Free on Request 


Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 


























April 15, 1943 


Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 








Dividing Chrysanthemums 

F YOU have a hardy chrysanthemum 

plant which was purchased at a florist’s 
shop last Fall, you probably set it away in 
the cellar when it was through blooming. 
Look at it now to see if some new green 
shoots are pushing out around the base of 
the old stalk. If you find them, separate 
them gently from the parent plant and set 
them out in the garden when warm 
weather comes. The chances are that they 
will bloom freely next Fall. Hardy chrys- 
anthemums growing in the garden should 
be divided now, the separated plants being 
put into the ground again a foot apart. 
Chrysanthemums must be divided every 
Spring, or started from cuttings, if they are 
to give good results. 


Crops That Winter Outside 


URING this labor shortage, crops 

that can be left in the ground over 
Winter and dug when wanted become of 
especial interest. Foremost among _ these 
crops are parsnips, salsify and Jerusalem 
artichoke. Many people lack spontaneous 
enthusiasm for any of the three, but all 
are nutritious—and a good cook can make 
all of them palatable. 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS, FERNS 


More than 100 varieties. Specials: Garden: 
Fern; Rockery; 16 plants, 8 kinds, in each; 
$3.00 each, postpaid. Free Catalogue. 

WAKE ROBIN FARM 


JAMES LODER PARK, Manager 


Home Pennsylvania 








GROUND COVER SPECIALISTS 
PACHYSANDRA 


The hardy evergreen pe for 10098000 nee 
Assorted field plants $6.50 per 1 
1000. (Use four plants per square foot.) 

Myrtle, Ivy, Euonymus, etc. 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 
1236 Montgomery Avenue Narberth, Pa. 








CORN COB MULCH 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 


Preserves Moisture 
Increases Fertility Retards Weeds 


50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 
EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 











NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 











SPECIAL OFFER: 


Buddleia, new hardy white 
3 plants - - - $2.50 


PIPER’S, LIVINGSTON, N. J. 


Office: 718 Valley Street, Maplewood, N. J. 
Catalog on Request 
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FREE — Daylily Booklet. Our 
1943 booklet, offering wide selec 
tion of Dr. Stout Hybrids and old- 
time favorites, yours for the asking. 

ARR COMP. 


Box 443B, Weiser Park, Penna. | 







































Prices: 
Each $1.50 
Dozen $15.00 


“DOUGLAS MacARTHUR” — a true leader in 
roses, and a royal tribute to the man for whom this 
rare rose is named. An exclusive Wayside intro- 
duction. A vigorous and very free-blooming hybrid 
tea. Strong bushes with dark green healthy foliage. 
The tulip-shaped buds open into glorious flowers 
of rose-gold and salmon, exquisitely blended. This 
truly American Rose requires no coddling. 


Wayside’s Famous Book- 
Catalog 


Because of conditions we have only had 
a limited number printed, so be sure 
to get your name in early. More new 
Roses, Flowering Shrubs, and Plants. 
Filled with rare and interesting items for 
your garden. All new flowers in true life 
colors. To be sure of this famous, help- 
ful and timely book, kindly enclose with 
your request 25 cents in coins or stamps 
to cover postage and handling costs. 


The finest ’ 


Each $1.00 


A Truly Regal “Mum” 


An exquisite new one with stiffly petaled, double blooms, 
so perfectly arranged that they look like greenhouse grown 
ones. Blooms two inches in diameter. Flowering in late 
August and September. The coloring a blending of yellows 
with a slight undertone of rose. 


Three $2.75 


Dozen $10 


29 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


Trade Mark Reg.U.S.A. 


‘mum” in our collection and also the hardiest. 


Each $1.50 
Dozen $15.00 


“PEARL HARBOR” — this new Hybrid Tea Rose 
will honor our fellow Americans who gave their 
lives that America might live on. An exclusive 
Wayside Gardens introduction. Vigorous canes. 
Bud is exceptionally long and pointed. Upper sur- 
face of petals delicate shade of shell pink, with 
golden bronze shadings at the base. Outside of 
petals vivid Tyrian rose. Practically thornless. 


Other New Things 


Two fine hardy Tritomas, ‘Coral Sea” 
and “Maid of Orleans.” Also a fine Ve- 
ronica named “Blue Peter,” after the flag 
displayed by a ship when she is ready 
to leave port. Then, too, there’s the new 
Thornless Barberry. In every other re- 
spect same as the common Barberry,— 
but no THORNS. See catalog for other 
new items and prices. 


American Agents for 


Sutton’s Famous English Seeds y 

















Order Certified Premier 
Peat Moss from your Gar- 





den Supply Dealer — or 
direct from us 

Large Bale $5.00 
Utility Bale 





LOOK FOR THIS CERTIFIED 
SEAL OF QUALITY 





—=lt can't be a VICTORY GARDEN... 
fe It it's a FAILURE 


MAXIMUM production of food from Spring to snowfall is the Victory 


Garden Objective! 


Don't sabotage seeds, plants, fertilizer and your hard work: Put your 
before you plant. New gardens, especially, need 


soil in “condition” 
conditioning." 


Keep your Victory Garden producing throughout the season! Make 
as many SUCCESSIVE plantings as possible! And for more abundant, 
more vigorous growth—work PREMIER PEAT MOSS thoroughly into the 


soil every time you dig or plow. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS is specially selected, tested, proven and certified. 


@ Absorbs 20 times its weight in water, 
holds moisture in the soil. 


@ Makes plant food already in the soil 
available. 


@ Promotes full use of added fertilizer. 


@ As ao mulch, keeps soil moist, cool, 
prevents weed growth. 


Plan and plant your Victory Garden now! Use Premier Peat Moss 


throughout the season to make 


Premier Peat Moss saves expense and labor! Remember — only the 
successful food grower aids America’s War Effort! 


EMIER A WSL 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


@ Loosens and aerates heavy soil. 

@ Adds body to light soil. 

@ Prevents leaching and loss of plant 
foods. 

@ Helps break down plant food sub- 
stances, makes them quickly available. 

@ Stimulates growth of bacteria vital to 
healthy plant development. 


sure time and effort is not wasted. 














